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POST-WAR HOUSING POLICY 


WHat will be said during the housing debate in 
the Commons, this week, is at the moment a 
matter for conjecture. But whatever it may be, concern 
will be expressed at the vacillating policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to temporary housing, and Members will 
expect some definite information as to when a start 
is to be made with the building of permanent houses and 
how speedily the building industry may be equipped for 
this work. Our duty to the homeless is urgent.. There is 
available a wealth of experience gained in the inter-war 
years. Building Societies are ready to spend 150 
million pounds a year immediately upon the provision 
of houses. What is preventing the planning of a large- 
scale assault on the housing problem ? 

It is perhaps natural that the emphasis at present 
should be upon the activities of local authorities. The 
Housing Acts lay a responsibility on the shoulders of 
local authorities to see that adequate housing facilities 
are provided within their areas. But absolute and 
sole reliance upon the activities of local authorities would 
be a short-sighted policy. There is room for the con- 
tribution of every agency—local authority, housing 
society and private enterprise. Not only so; there is 
also room for the productions of industries hitherto 
unassociated with building. The techniques of the aero- 
plane and munitions industries and the new materials 
that have evolved can, so long as they are efficient and 
applicable to building, find a place in our housing during 
the next few years. 

By all means let the local authorities prepare to play 
their part in the task that lies ahead. Let them prepare 
their plans and acquire the necessary sites ; let them be 
ready to let contracts whenever the labour is available to 
undertake these contracts. But let them remember the 
lessons of the years immediately following the last war. 
After much beating of drums and when the whole 
emphasis was concentrated upon the provision of 
houses by local authorities, only some 700 houses were 
built in the first twelve months. We do not expect for 
a moment that this ghastly failure will be repeated. 
Nevertheless, we must keep our feet on the ground and 
our eye on the clock. Paper schemes are not houses. 
And it is by performance, not promises, that the local 
authorities will be judged. 

We hear a good deal of complaint from builders that 
sites, purchased by them before the war for the purpose 
of erecting houses and already prepared and serviced 
with roads and sewers, are being compulsorily acquired 
by local authorities for the. accommodation of their 
housing schemes—sometimes for temporary houses. 
This is a retrograde policy. Builders will have planned 
their roads and sewers with particular reference to their 
layout, and it is hardly to be expected that the best 
use of the land would be achieved if an entirely different 
layout plan were superimposed. There is even more 
point in this criticism when the land is covered with 
wide frontage temporary houses, each one of which 
oceupies approximately the same space as a pair of 
private enterprise houses. It is certainly a quick 
solution of the local authorities’ problem when they can 


find sites already prepared, but to take these over front 
the builder will not add a single house or save a single 
day. We are glad to know that it is the policy of the 
Ministry of Health not to confirm compulsory purchase 
orders in respect of builders’ land unless there is ample 
justification for such a course. 

We have mentioned the subject of wide versus narrow 
frontage houses. This may well become a main issue in 
the economic provision of houses in the post-war period. 
Many architects believe that correct proportion cannot 
be achieved in narrow frontage houses. On the other 
hand, eminent architects who have specialised in low-cost 
houses have produced excellent designs with a frontage 
of only 18 to 24 feet. Speculative builders’ narrow 
frontage plans are often adversely criticised, not on the 
ground of bad planning, but because of unimaginative 
(or over imaginative!) treatment of the elevation. 
There is room for much closer and more extensive 
collaboration between the architect and the practical 
builder and for the paying of more attention to domestic 
architecture in the schools. It will not be the good 
fortune of every architect to be successful in a competi- 
tion for a Civic Centre, but there is enough housing 
work ahead of us to keep the profession busy for a decade 
at least. 

The emphasis on local authority housing activity 
ought not to shut out from early collaboration those 
expert firms whose activities resulted in the building of 
24 million houses in the inter-war years. Although 
these firms built principally for selling, they were latterly 
building almost as many houses for letting as were the 
local authorities. There is much to be said for home 
ownership. The possession of a stake in the country 
is a good insurance against recklessly revolutionary 
politics. Further, the owner-occupier takes greater 
care of his own property than is the rule among the 
renting classes. From many points of view, home 
ownership is to be encouraged. Nevertheless, it is 
appreciated that there are large sections of the com- 
munity whose industrial mobility is such that their 
housing needs can only be satisfactorily met by 
renting. Many such feel that a certain stigma attaches 
to “council houses”; it may spring from snobbery 
or it may more probably be a genuine disinclination to 
accept charity in the form of a subsidised rental. For 
such, much good work has in the past been done by 
Housing Associations, and we shall no doubt see a 
renewal of the activities of these bodies. Operating 
for a limited profit and obtaining terms of interest and 
repayment comparable with those of local authorities, 
these Associations bring to beara business management 
that enables them to rent houses at a remarkably low 
rentals. 

One of the first decisions which the Government will 
have to make and publish is that relating to the extent 
of the subsidy that will be payable in the immediate 
post-war period and until building costs can be brought 
down to the post-war normal. These costs are at 
present ridiculously high. There are many reasons 
for this. It is not in the interest of the building 
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industry or of the community that these present high 
costs should prevail any longer than is necessary. If 
one studies the trend of costs in the last post-war period, 
one finds that it took the artificial slump of 1921 (when 
public housing activity was practically suspended as 
the result of the Geddes axe policy), to bring prices 
tumbling down. Will our statesmanship find a way to 
reach the post-war normal without the upsetting 
repercussions of a slump ? 

We certainly hope so and we believe that an early 
intimation of the Government’s intention with regard 
to the amount of subsidy to be made available to both 
local authorities and private enterprise and the con- 
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machinery in motion which would both produce houses 
and reduce the cost, thus enabling subsidies to be 
dispensed with entirely at an early date. 

One last word on the subject of’housing standards. 
We must continue to build to ever-improving standards 
of design, construction, amenity and convenience. 
Our soldiers and our bombed-outs deserve the best we 
can give them. While it is the firm conviction of the 
building industry that a better method than “bricks 
and mortar” has yet to be found, we know that these 
ingredients must be skilfully put together if a dry, 
substantial and comfortable house is to be the result. 
There must be no easing up in this important matter of 
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ditions attaching to such subsidies would set the 


improved standards. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


House Selling Price Control. 

Tue Minister of Health, Mr. Willink, 
replying to Mr. H. Thorneycroft (Labour, 
Clayton) in the House of Commons on 
March 8, announced the members of the 
Committee on the Control of the Selling 
Price of Houses: Mr. John Morris, K.C. 
(chairman), Mr. Herbert Butcher, M.P. 
(Gold Medallist of Auctioneers’ Institute), 
Commander T. Galbraith, M.P. 
{chartered accountant), Mr. Lewis Silkin, 
M.P. (chairman of sub-committees of the 
Minister of Health’s Central Housing 
Advisory Committee), Mr. W. S. Allison 
(managing director of Scottish Amicable 
Building Society), Mr. Leslie Raymond, 
F.S.I., F.A.I. (chartered surveyor), and a 
representative of the local authorities to 
be nominated later. ! 

The terms of reference of the committee, 
as announced by Mr. Attlee in the House 
of Commons on February 13, are: “ To 
consider and report whether it is prac- 
ticable to control effectively the selling 
price of houses with or without vacant 
possession, and to prevent undue financial 
advantage being taken of the present 
housing shortage; and, if so, what 
measures should be adopted to effect these 
objects.” 


War Damage Commission’s “ Practice 
Notes.” 

Tue first edition of the War Damage 
Commission’s ‘‘ Practice Notes’’ was 
issued in-March, 1942, in order that the 
Commission might make known forthwith 
its general intentions with regard to the 
exercise of some of its discretionary powers 
and its interpretation of the important 
provisions of the Act which are likely 
materially to affect a large body of claim- 
ants. Evidence reaching the Commission 
suggests that the publication has served 
a useful purpose to those connected profes- 
sionally or commercially with war damage 
work. 

Since that date the Act has _ been 
amended, and the original Statute and the 
amending measures consolidated in_ the 
War Damage Act, 1943. As a result of 
this, and of the experience gained in: work- 
ing, certain changes in the procedure set 
out in the Notes have been rendered neces- 
sary, though much of what was then con- 
sidered as experimental has been confirmed 
and established. A second edition of 
‘* Practice Notes’’ has now been pub- 
lished, completely revised and up to date. 
All section-references have been made to 
conform with the 1943 Act, and among 
important alterations are those dealing 
with the determination of the kind of pay- 
ment, the classification of developed here- 
ditaments, and the assessment of proper 
cost. A new note details the procedure 
adopted for notifying claimants of the 
Commission’s decision whether a damaged 
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New Plan for Woodchurch. 

Tue plan prepared by Mr. Herbert J. 
Rowse, F.R.I.B.A., for Birkenhead Cor- 
poration’s housing estate at Woodchurch 
has now been accepted and approved by 
the Estates Committee of Birkenhead 
Council. Originally, the Council asked 
their boreugh surveyor, Mr. 13. Robinson, 
to prepare a layout plan for the estate on 
which is to be built a satellite town to 
accommodate about 10,000 people. Shortly 
afterwards: Professor Sir Charles Reilly 
was appointed to prepare a post-war’ de- 
velopment plan for the whcle borough. 
Some months ago the Council appointed 
Mr. Rowse to design the houses to be 
erected on the Woodchurch estate, and he 
also submitted a design for the general 
layout of the estate, and it is this design 
which the Estates Committee has now 
approved. 





COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, March 24. 

EceLestotocicaL Society. Mr. D. L. Murray on 
“John Mason Neale: An English Worthy.” St. 
Martin’s School of Art, 109, Charing Cross-road, 
W.C.2. 3 p.m. 

Tuesday, March 27. 

Hovstxe Centre. Miss E. M. Eaves on 
“ Electric Kitchen Planning.” 13, Suffolk- 
pera $.W.1. 1.15 p.m. (buffet lunch, 12.45 
p.m.). 

ARCHITECTURAL Association. Address by Mr. FE. 
Maxwel] Fry, F.R.I.B.A., 34, Bedford-square, 


W.C.1. 6 p.m. f 
Wednesday, March 28. 

OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Messrs. A. C. F. Mackadam and 
x M. J. Janser on “ Specific Effect. of Infra- 
Red.’ At Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s- 
gate, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 

InstiTUTE OF WELDING. Mr. R. G. Braithwaite 
on. “A pplicability of Welding to Steel_ Struc- 
tures. At Civil Engineers, Great George- 
street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 


INSTITUTION 
ENGINEERS. 
A 


Georgian Group Leaflets. 

Tue Georgian Group has issued three 
leaflets concerning its activities. These 
are: (1) The Georgian Group : Its Origin 
and Purpose; (2) Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1944, and Buildings of Architec- 
tural or Historic Interest; and (3) Glazing 
Bars. All three make interesting reading, 
as well as admirable propaganda for the 
guarding of our precious heritage of 
Georgian architecture. Other leaflets are 
in preparation. The Group’s address is 
4, Hobart-place, S.W.1. 


Gift of U.S.S.R. Books. 

Tue thanks of the Council of the 
R.I.B.A. have been conveyed by the Presi- 
dent to Mr. Victor Vesnin, through whose 
good offices the R.I.B.A. Library has 
received a valuable gift of books from the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Architecture. 


Lecturing in Sweden. 

ProressonR JAMES MAcKINTOSH, Dean 
of the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, is visiting Sweden to 
lecture for the British Council on ‘‘ Hous- 
ing and Medicine,” ‘‘ Nutrition and 
Medicine’”’ and other aspects of Social 
Medicine and Health Education in 
Britain. He will probably also visit 
Finland. Professor Mackintosh hopes to 
obtain, in Sweden, information for inclu- 
sion in a report on housing which he is 
preparing for the British Government. 


Location of Underground Services. 

Tue Institution of Civil Engineers, with 
the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers, have appointed a joint com- 
mittee to draw up notes for the use of 
engineers on the best location of under- 
ground services. The joint committee will 
welcome any notes or suggestions which 
engineers may wish to offer, and these 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Joint 
Committee c/o the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George-street, S.W.1. 


Miners’ Welfare Fund. 

A NOTABLE experiment in industrial wel- 
fare was launched in 1920 when the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund was set up to ‘provide for 
the welfare of coal miners and their 
dependants. During the past 24 years 
about £23,000,000 has been expended on a 
diversity of welfare objects, including 
baths, canteens and other amenities at the 
pithead, miners’ clubs and _ institutes, 
recreation grounds, mining schools, univer- 
sity scholarships, convalescent homes and 
rehabilitation centres for the injured. 
Most of these welfare institutions have 
been placed in the hands of local trustees 
and committees, the miners taking an equal 
share with the employers in the business 
of management and maintenance. 

Conscious of the facts that the import- 
ance of the industry will not diminish after 
the war, and that the social well-being of 
mine-workers will need not only continued, 
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‘but increased attention, the Miners’ Wel- 


fare Commission has prepared a Report 
setting out its proposals for the future. 


‘There is no doubt that the most urgent 


task is to complete the work of equipping 


collieries with pithead baths. For their 


social life, the fund has already given 
miners a rich heritage of recreation centres, 
which in appropriate cases the Commission 
proposes to develop into community cen- 
tres, with the functions envisaged in the 
pamphlet recently issued by the Ministry 
Other proposals in the 
Report relate to schemes for the health 
and education of mine-workers and their 
dependants, and to measures for strength- 
ening the administration of the fund in 
the light of past experience. The Report, 
entitled ‘‘ Miners’ Welfare Looks For- 
ward,” is obtainable from the Miners’ Wel. 
fare Commission, price 


‘Training Electrical Engineers. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers recently approved for 
publication a report of their Post-War 
Planning. Committee on part-time further 
education for those entering the electrical 
industry, and this report has now been 
issued. 

After a brief review of existing courses 
in which stress is laid on the value to 
industry of this system of education, it is 
suggested that provision should be made 
for the education of three distinct groups 

6 


of technical personnel, the craftsmen, t 


technicians and the professional engineers. 
A few craftsmen’s courses are already in 
existence, but these will have to~be ex- 
panded when, as required by the new Edu- 
cation Act, part-time day release is 
compulsory for all employees up to the age 
of 18. It is suggested that there should be 
a three-year course for a craftsman certifi- 
cate, followed by a more general course, 
lasting two years, in workshop administra- 
tion. For the technicians’ group, which 
includes technical assistants, testers, 
designer-draughtsmen and erection en- 
gineers, it is proposed that the existing 


course for the Ordinary National Certafi- 


cate in Electrical and Mechanical En- 
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gineering should be co-ordinated as a basic 
course and that this should be followed, 
where necessary, by a course in advanced 
technology of a type which has already 
been developed by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. A further section of 
the report contains proposals for the 
further education and training of electrical 
engineers returning from the Services. 


County Architect Vacancies. 
LancasHIRE C.C, invite applications for 
the position of County Architect, at a 
salary of £2,000, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £125 to a maximum of £2,500. 
Candidates should be Fellow or Associate 
Members of the R.I.B.A. Applications (on 
forms to be obtained from Mr. R. H. 
Adcock, Clerk of the County Council, 
County Hall, Preston) are returnable by 


May 1. 

Taman C.C. invite applications for 
position of County Architect for County of 
Southampton. Candidates should be 
Fellow or Associate Members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Com- 
mencing salary £1,000 a year, plus cost-of- 
living allowance, at present £59 16s. 
Applications (on forms to be obtained from 
Mr. F. V. Barber, Clerk of the County 
Council, The Castle, Winchester) are 
returnable by May 3. 


Household Appliances: PEP Report. 
PEP (Political and Economic Plan- 
ning) has issued a broadsheet, ‘‘ House- 
hold Appliances,’’ which summarises parts 
of a comprehensive report prepared at the 
request of the Board of Trade. Placed in 
the forefront of the news is a piped hot- 
water supply. This, states the Report, is 
at present lacking in three million homes. 
The advantages and disadvantages of 
single-duty and multi-duty appliances for 
space heating, water heating and cooking, 
are considered, and it is suggested that, 
on grounds of economy, there is much to 
be said for the closable open solid-fuel 
fire, at any rate so far as space and water 
heating are concerned. Some idea of post- 


war demand for various appliances in the 
first ten years after the war is given by 
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the following estimates: 15 million 
cookers, 12 million water heaters, six mil- 
lion washing machines, six to seven mil- 
lion vacuum cleaners, while it is estimated 
that for space-heating fires of all kinds, 
demand in new houses alone will be more 
than 20 million. 

The main conclusions are that Britain’s 
light engineering industries will be faced 
with a much greater demand for house- 
hold appliances than ever before; that it 
will take some years to satisfy accumu- 
lated demand alone; and that, for this 
reason, a system of priorities is desirable 
to ensure that every home is able to 
secure the appliances needed for a reason- 
able minimum standard of comfort, before 
any luxury appliances are made available 
in the home market. 


A Municipal Appointment. 

Mr. Jonson Buackxerr, A.R.I.B.A., 
has been appointed by Newport (Mon.) 
as Borough Architect to su Mr. 
C. F. Ward, who retires on April 18, 
after 40 years as Borough Architect. 


Presidential Nomination. 

Ar a meeting of the Council of South 
Wales Institute of Architects, Mr. John- 
son Blackett, A.R.I.B.A., was nomi- 
nated President-Elect for 1945-1946. He 
will take office in July. 


From The Builder of 1845. 


Saturday, March 22, 1845. 

Society or ANTIQUARIES. A movement 
has taken place in this ancient and valu- 
able society which is likely, we think, to 
have a good result. In a discussion caused 
by a proposal that in future no meeting of 
the society should be suspended in com- 
memoration of the death of King Charles I 
(January 30), it was admitted by members 
of the council that they scarcely ever met 
and that, through neglect, the business of 
the society had accumulated and was now 
in a complicated state. 

**At the meeting referred to it was stated 

that the arrears of subscriptions amounted 
to more than £2,000. A scheme of reconstruc- 
tion was agreed upon in which the reading of 
Le a at a regular monthly meeting found a 
place. 





This view is from the lock which appeared in many of Constable’s pictures. A few derelict posts of the lock are seen in 


the foreground. Willy Lott’s Cottage is 
cil, for the promotion of field studies. 


there studying the natural history and famous old buildings of the district. 


National Trust. The Carnegie Trust has offered £2,000 to equip it. 


behind the mill as it is seen here. 


The mill is to become a centre of the Youth Coun+ 
Parties of young persons from all over the country will be able to spend a week at a time 
The mill has been leased by the Council from the 
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VIEW FROM SOUTH. 
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CHARTWELL MANOR, WESTERHAM 
MR. & MRS. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S HOME 


THE POSITION OF CHARTWELL MaNnoR 
upon the edge of a steep south- 
eastern slope at Westerham, Kent, 
necessitated a particularly interest- 
ing study in planning, of which Mr. 
Tilden writes: The original house, 
but one room thick, was added to in 
Victorian times by additions of a 
cumbersome and gloomy nature, 
thickening the house to double 


width. This precluded the sun and 
air from the major portion of the 
building. 


My first duty—as I then 


saw it-—was to remove practically 
the whole of the later additions and 
to throw out a great wing towards 
the terrace, incorporating dining- 
room, drawing-room, and Mrs. 
Churchill’s own bedroom, all of 
which gained a maximum of sun 
and view across the very lovely 
valley below. 

The old structure .possessed an 
ample basement, and this was 
utilised as kitchen quarters, the new 
dining-room being placed in direct 





VIEW OF THE GROUNDS. 


communication with it, and upon the 
same lower floor. The entrance 
front was on the first floor. I had, 
therefore, the excuse for the develop- 
ment of the staircase beyond that of 
the ordinary house, and in the angle 
tower I built a staircase that led 
down to the dining-room and up to 
the main bedroom floor. This stair is 
shallow, wide, and ample, with 
square landings; the balustrade of 
an early seventeenth-century type, 
copying a newel and baluster that I 
had discovered. I had also the 
opportunity of using some fine early 
oak bolection moulded doors, which 
were used for the important recep- 
tion rooms, and, save for the simple 
lines of the structure itself, the deco- 
ration was confined to the joinery 
work. There were no decorated cor- 
nices nor elaborate plaster ceilings, 
and Mrs. Churchill made good use of 
this simple setting for the display of 
her quite exceptional taste in colour 
and furniture, the result being a 
“gay” house that seems to have 
settled into its surroundings quite 


RE-DESIGNED BY 
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MRS. CHURCHILL'S BEDROOM. 


naturally, yet with considerable assurance. 

The original building possessed brick-mullioned 
windows; I did not, however, repeat these, but 
emphasised rather a simpler and slightly later date 


in tradition, using wood frames and mitre windows, 
and building great, chimney-stacks that emphasised 
this still further. The only early expression that, I 
allowed myself was the use of crow-stepped gables. 








If there could be any criticism of the position it 
is that the house is too near to a public road. It 
is, however, a very lovely, enshrouded and em- 
bowered approach, and the building of a wall 
along the boundary seems to have afforded the 
Prime Minister enough security and privacy to 
ensure the conviction that Chartwell is a real 
country house. 


A GROUND-FLOOR SITTING 
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WAR DAMAGE REPAIRS 


R.1.B.A; AND CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 
JOINT MEMORANDUM. 

In view of the many letters received by 
the R.I.B.A. and the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution, the Councils of the two bodies 
have made joint representations to Sir 
Malcolm ‘Trustram Eve, Bt., as Chairman 
of the London ner Executive and 
Chairman of the War Damage Commis- 
sion, on the effect. which the present policy 
as to war damage repairs in the London 
area is having on the members of the two 
professions and the community generally. 
The following letter and memorandum 
were accordingly sent to Sir Malcolm :— 


January 11, 1945. 
Dear Sie,—The y by nstitute of 
British Architects and the Chartered Sur- 


veyors’ Institution have received a great 
volume of letters of complaint which go 
to indicate a widespread sense of dissatis- 
faction in connection with the present 
policy as to war damage repairs in the 
London: area. At the request of our 
Councils, the small joint committee of 
representatives appointed to consider sug- 
gestions for the revision of the scale of 
war damage fees have also been instructed 
to send you the following memorandum 
in which these complaints are summarised. 

I am instructed to.ask whether represen- 
tatives of the Royal Institute and the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution may 
attend upon. you in order to explore the 
possibilities of achieving a more effective 
use of the services and abilities of the 
professions which we represent, in the 
hope that the interests of the community 
and our clients may be better served. 

In regard to the following memorandum, 
and in particular paragraph 7 thereof, the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution desires 
to acknowledge the efforts made by the 
War Damage Commission in regard to the 
utilisation of quantity surveying services 
for war damage repairs in the London 
Civil Defence Region. But as regards 
architects and surveyors, other than quan- 
tity surveyors, the position would appear 
to be as stated. 

Yours faithfully, 
MIcHAEL WATERHOUSE, 

Hon. Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
Chairman of the Special Joint 
Committee of the R.I.B.A. and 

C.S8.I. 


The Joint Memorandum. 

The regulation -requiring the issue of a 
licence for building work costing over £10 
is having a disastrous effect in preventing 
the employment of architects and sur- 
veyors on the work of repairing bomb 
damage. 

Many architects and surveyors are re- 
tained by building owners in peace time 
to maintain properties in sound structural 
condition; hitherto where such properties 
have been damaged by enemy action, 
building owners have employed their 
regular architects and surveyors to assess 
the damage, to make out claims, and to 
effect repairs. Other property owners who 
do not so retain architects or surveyors 
have employed consultants for this work. 
In consequence, during the course of the 
war many architects and surveyors have 
become expert in the assessing of ‘damage 
and in effecting both temporary and per- 
manent repairs. Thus the two professions 
contain a considerable: aggregate of : tech- 
nical skill in this special class of building 


work—a class which is the one most 
needed by the public at the present time. 
The effect of this regulation is not only 
to deny to the public the use of this 
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IN THE LONDON AREA 


body of expert skill, but to deprive 
these architects and surveyors of their 
main source of income because, other than 
for the Government, building work is now 
practically non-existent. 

Both the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution have received from their mem- 
bers numerous complaints on the effects 
of this regulation, together with details 
of the way in which, quite apart from its 
effect upon their own means of livelihood, 
it is injuring the interests of their clients, 
is throwing an unnecessary burden on local 
authorities, and is giving rise to extrava- 
gant expenditure. These complaints are 
summarised as follows :— 

1. Where architects and surveyors have 
made surveys and prepared schedules for 
temporary repairs, immediately prior to 
the issue of the regulation, the work so 
specified could not be proceeded with even 
though work was about to begin. In many 
cases essential repair work was delayed for 
weeks, during which time the autumn 
rains caused extensive damage to the 
properties affected. 

2. It would seem that fees for this work 
are not recoverable from the War Damage 
Commission unless the provisions as to 
fees allowable for abandoned work, as 
published’ in the R.I.B.A. Journal of 
September, 1943, are allowed to rank in 
these cases. Such work and fees may be 
considerable in the case of large buildings. 
The building owner has thus become liable 
to pay the fees out of his own pocket. 

3. Local] authorities, having become re- 
sponsible for temporary repairs, have pro- 
ceeded to execute them in practically all 
cases without reference to the original 
schedules and frequently in direct opposi- 
tion to the expressed needs of the build- 
ing owners. In some other cases, how- 
ever, local authorities have asked to 
borrow the original schedules and even 
asked the responsible architect or sur- 
veyor to ‘‘keep an eye’’ on the work, 
though without any proposal for remu- 
neration for these services. 


4. The standard of repairs done by local 
authorities where damage is great cannot, 
in view of the emergency, be a high one. 
In many cases, temporary repair work has 
been indifferently specified and supervised, 
with the result that the executed work has 
been shoddy. An assurance is needed that 
the full cost of the replacement of defec- 
tive work will be borne by the War 
Damage Commission. Even where an 
architect or surveyor is permanently re- 
tained to maintain buildings, he has no 
jurisdiction whatever over the labour em- 
ployed and no say in the nature and 
quality of the work on the building for 
which he is responsible. In many cases 
also there has been serious waste of time 
and labour by the haphazard way in which 
these have been employed. Proper co- 
ordination and supervision by the archi- 
tect or surveyor would have made for 
speed, efficiency and economy. 

5. In many cases serious structural 
damage has been concealed by temporary 
repairs carried out by local authorities— 
damage for which they will probably dis- 
claim responsibility and a claim in respect 
of which would almost certainly be repu- 
diated by the War Damage Commission. 

6. In some cases work, beyond the first- 
aid stage, even up to complete reinstate- 
ment, including in some cases decorations, 
has been done by local authorities. 

7. The denial to the public of the ser- 
vices of architects and surveyors who are 
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expert in this work has thrown an un- 
necessary volume of work on the already 
overburdened staffs of local authorities. 
with consequent delay in the execution of 
repairs generally. 


The Chairman of the War Damage Com- 
mission held a meeting with representa- 
tives of the R.I.B.A., the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, and the Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute on Febru- 
ary 9, at which he dealt with the points 
raised in the letter and memorandum 
which had been sent to him. 

The Chairman was asked if it would be- 
possible for him to give a reply in writing 
which cuuld be published for the informa- 
tion of members of the professions con- 
cerned. The following letter has been 
received and consent has been given for 
its publication : 

Dean Mr. Warternovuse,—At the close- 
of the meeting which I had here with 
the representatives of the professional 
institutions on February 9, 1945, you sug- 
gested that it would be helpful to the 
profession to have in writing an expres- 
sion of the Commission’s views on two 
points. 

The first was the position of the owner 
in regard to the replacement of work 
being carried out by the local authorities 
in London at the present time, particu- 
larly in regard to the use of substitute 
materials. This is, of course, a most diffi- 
cult. subject on which to generalise. The 
Commission’s liability, when the house is 
not a total loss, is to meet the reasonable- 
cost of making the property as good as it 
was before the damage, and where inferior 
substitutes have had to be used, which do- 
not produce that result, these will be re- 
placeable later at the Commission’s ex- 
pense. If, on the other hand, the mate- 
rial used, though not the same as the- 
original, can fairly be regarded as effec- 
tively repairing the damage, the Commis- 
sion would not pay again for the replace- 
ment. Obviously, however, it is impos- 
sible, and, indeed, would be unfair, to- 
attempt to lay down any general rule in 
advance, as so much depends upon the 
individual facts, and if the question is in 
doubt in any particular case, the Commis- 
sion will be ready to consider the matter- 
with the owner when the time comes for 
replacement. 

The second point was the question of 
fees where a specification had been pre- 
pared but rendered nugatory by the reduc- 
tion of the licensing limit to £10. That 
matter has been very carefully and fully 
considered by the Commission, and they 
have been advised that the provisions of’ 
the War Damage Act do not permit the 
payment of fees in such circumstances. 
You will not expect me to comment 
further, but I may say that there are very 
many persons upon whom general war-time 
conditions have imposed loss of income. or 
additional or nugatory expenditure for: 
which no compensation is provided and to. 
endeavour to meet this particular hard- 
ship would raise very wide issues. 


Yours sincerely, 
Matcotm Trustram Eve. 


COMPETITION NEWS 
Steel Shuttering to Concrete Houses. 

We are asked to remind readers that 
March 31 is the last date for. posting 
applications for entry to the Acrow (En- 
presto) 14d, £100 Competition for Steel’ 

uttering to Concrete Houses. Applica- 
tion should be made to Renson, Ltd.,. 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2:. 
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PROPOSED MEMORIAL HALL, SANDS, HIGH WYCOMBE 


C. H. WATSON, L.R.I.B.A. (BURGESS, HOLDEN AND WATSON), ARCHITECT. 


THE SKETCH PLANS SHOW A PROPOSED MemoriaL Hatt FoR 
the village of Sands, near High Wycombe. A hall com- 
mittee has been formed, and a building fund opened; the 
site is a gift from a generous supporter of the scheme. 

The site is a difficult one, owing to the steep rise from 
front to back, and this has determined the planning to 
a very large extent. The accommodation shown suits the 
requirements of the district, but would be obtained more 
cheaply on a level site. The hall will seat 440 people, and 
is planned for 100 couples to dance, and an unobstructed 
ceiling also suits it for badminton. Direct service to the 
hall was asked for, and the positions of the kitchen and 
servery have received careful consideration to give easy 
service both sides. Dressing rooms and ample lavatory 
accommodation for artists and the public are provided, and 
a committee room is obtained on the lower floor. 

Details of the construction are to be decided later, but 


the following suggestions have been put forward for con- 
sideration with a view of reducing upkeep to a minimum: 

Hall: Steel framed with 43 in. facing brick casing, 
lining 6 ft. high in breeze slabs, with plasterboard lining 
above, and plasterboard ceiling; roof of grey slates or red 
interlocking tiles. Remainder: Brick construction with 
simple flat roofs. Heating: By solid fuel boiler with radia- 
tors. Ventilation: By intake gratings behind radiators, 
and gratings with fans in ceiling. 

As to cost, the 1939 price for a building of this type was 
about 9d. per cubie foot; building costs after the war are 
difficult to foresee, and may be anythitig from 60 per cent. 
to 100 per cent. over pre-war prices.; The building con- 
tains approximately 115,850 cubic feet, which at 1s. 4d. per 
foot amounts to nearly £8,000, to which would have to be 
added fees, furnishings, etc. 
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PREFABRICATED] PERMANENT DWELLINGS 
THE BEANLAND HOUSE 


Tuis ‘‘ BEANLAND’’ PREFABRICATED 
house has been designed as a permanent 
structure—permanent meaning about 100 
years. It has been designed to give the 
utmost structural stability, and to answer 
the requirements as laid down by the inter- 
departmental committees of tae Ministry of 
Works and Health under the headings : 
Strength and Stability; Maintenance and 
Durability ; Resistance to Moisture Pene- 
tration; Thermal and Sourd Installation ; 
and Fire Hazard and Vermin Infestation. 

The superstructure is composed of 

ressed metal units forming all walls, 

oth external and internal. The external 
walls have vibrated waterproofed concrete 
on expanded metal on the outside, and are 
lined with ‘‘Euphon’’ quilt and 4-in. 
thick ‘‘Insulwood’’ wallboard. The in- 
ternal walls are lined on each side with 
‘* Insulwood ”’ and painted decoratively in 
‘* Leytex ’’ water-paint. The ground floor 
is of concrete, covered by ‘‘ Semtex” 
flooring compound, or alternatively by the 
Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., 
Ltd. The first floor is built up of further 
metal units bolted together, t. and g. 
boarded on the top to form the first floor, 
on the underside $-in. ‘‘ Insulwood”’ wall- 
board being used to form the ceiling. The 
roof units are also of pressed metal and 
cement concrete finished on expanded metal 
with a surface covering of ‘‘ Ruberoid.”’ 


BED 
ROOM 
BED u-O x 13-3 
ROOM 


9+0"x 10°3° 





All metal windows are galvanised and 
painted. 


The ‘houses contain a pressed metal 
kitchen unit, which is complete with 
modern kitchen equipment, and ample cup- 
boards and shelves have been provided. 
The bedrooms have fitted wardrobes. The 
heating arrangements are of simple design, 
and are provided for by a stove and 
auxiliary gas and electric radiators. The 
consulting architect was Mr. J. Crabtree, 
L.R.LB.A. 


The following firms have participated in 
the construction of these houses : 


The Beanland Unit Constructions, Ltd., Black- 
pool, design and erection; Rowe Bros., Liver- 
pool, and R. W. Haughton, Liverpool, plumb- 
ing; Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd., Birmingham, 
pre metal units and metal windows; Wallis 
and Co., Ltd., Nottingham, kitchen equipment ; 
Parker, Winder and Achurch, Birmingham, door 
and cupboard furniture; Beaumont and Parkin- 
son, Ltd., Blackpool, glass; Wilfred Coop, Ltd., 
seach post. peng: Leyland Paint and Varnish 
Co., Ltd., paint; Geo. Lillington and Co., Ltd., 
Banstead, “‘ Paintcrete”; F. Hills and Sons, 
Ltd., Manchester, doors and cupboards; P.I.M. 
Board Co., Ltd., Sunbury-on-Thames, “ Insul- 
wood” Board; John Wright and Co., Ltd., Bir- 
mingham, stoves; Wilsons and Mathiesons, Ltd., 

s, stoves; P. J. Frampton, Ltd., Blackpool, 
electrical installation; British Vacuum Cleaner 
and Engineering Co., Ltd., vacuum cleaners; 
Smith’s English Clocks, Ltd., London, clocks; 
James Hilton and Son (Leigh), Ltd., stairs; and 
British Bitumen Emulsions, Ltd., Slough, ex- 
pansion jointing. 


DINING 
ANNEXE 


9-0"x 9'-9" 


KITCHEN — 
109" x 9-6" 


LOUNGE 
ut" x 1323" 
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SIR JONAH WALKER-SMITH 


Mr. G. W. Buchanan’s Appreciation. 

As announced in our last issue, Sir 
Jonah Walker-Smith, M.P., retires from 
the directorship of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers at the 
end of the month, when he is to be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. S. F. 8S. Hearder, Princi- 
pal Assistant Secretary of the Ministry 
of Health. The President of the National 
Federation, Mr. G. W. Buchanan, sends 
us the following appreciation of Sir Jonah 
Walker-Smith, whom he has known 
throughout his 20 years’ service with the 
Federation :— 


‘** After all these years it is not easy 
to realise that Sir Jonah Walker-Smith is 
leaving us. I was just beginning my asso- 
ciation with Federation work when he 
was appointed 20 years ago, and I have 
seen ‘the National’ grow under his 
direction from those difficult times, when 
the industry was still suffering from the 
effects of the last war, with its ensuing 
labour difficulties, and the building strike 
of 1924. 

‘* His work, beginning in those trouble- 
some times, has its own reward, for he 
can look back with pride over his years 
of office with the knowledge that, due 
largely to his foresight and guidance, our 
industry was not only able to carry on in 
an orderly way during the years prior to 
this war, but that our industrial machine 
has stood the gruelling test of the past 
five years of upheaval. His aim through- 
out has been to build up the prestige and 
influence of our National Federation and 
to establish close and friendly relations 
with kindred associations, chief among 
them the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives, and in this and his 
many other spheres he has seen abundant 
justification of his policy. 

‘The value of these achievements, 
especially in the conditions of recent 
years, can hardly be over-estimated; we 
shall long remember his penetrating logic 
and combativeness, always tempered as it 
was by his warm personal charm. Whilst 
he is laying down the burden of director- 
ship, we are happy to know that we shall 
have his assistance and his great wealth 
of knowledge of our industry to draw 
upon in a consultative capacity.” 


CAMOUFLAGE 
ITS PEACE-TIME USES. 


In a paper read recently to the Royal 
Society of Arts on ‘‘ Camouflage for the 
Protection of Civil Factories and its Appli- 
cation to Peace-time Purposes,’ Wing- 
Commander T. R. Cave-Browne-Cave, 
C.B.E, (Director of Camouflage, Ministry 
of Home Security), suggested that : ‘‘ The 
art and technique of making visually cor- 
rect models with surfaces which would 
behave like the natural originals from all 
aspects and in all conditions of light, 
might have many useful applications in 
Town and Country Planning, and where 
it was necessary to show an area in a way 
which people could appreciate much more 


.\, clearly than they could a drawing. 


‘*The principles of camouflage design 
have, in many cases of widely different 
type, enabled experienced officers to make 
outstanding features quite inconspicuous. 
Applied by experienced camouflage de- 
signers this art may be very useful in the 
rather delicate matter of eyesores. Not 
only can the designers prepare alternative 
solutions to a particular problem, but 
models can be made which will show accu- 
rately the appearance of the result from 
all points of view.’ 
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HOUSING PRODUCTION 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE R.I.B.A. 


A ComMITTEE was appointed by the Conference on 
Housing Production at its first meeting on January 31, 1945, 
‘to examine the question of housing production in detail,” 
and the following members were appointed to serve :— 

Mr. T. C. Howitt, F.R.I.B.A., Mr, C. H. James, A.R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., Mr. 
A. W. Kenyon, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.1., Mr. R. A. H. Livett, 
O.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 8. C, Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. 
Livett was unfortunately unable to attend any meetings of 
the Committee. 

Professor W. G. Holford, B.Arch., A-R.I.B.A., M.T.P.L., 
and Miss J. G. Ledeboer, A.R.I.B.A., attended in an advi- 
sory capacity. Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey was appointed chair- 
man, of the Committee, which has met on three occasions. 
Much of the evidence received was of a confidential nature 
as regards the identity of the various witnesses, but the 
findings on this evidence are the responsibility of the Com- 
mittee. 


MATERIALS. 

The, Committee has received the following evidence re- 
garding materials :— 

TimseR.—The main, countries supplying timber before the 
war were Russia, Poland, Sweden, Finland and Canada, 
with a certain amount from the United States. It is under- 
stood that very little timber can be expected from Canada 
and the United States as they have large housing pro- 
grammes of their own. Finland and Poland have been 
devastated by war and Russia also has a very large prob- 
lem, including the official programme of building 26,000,000 
houses, the majority of which will be of timber. 

It will therefore be wise to make preparations on the 
basis of a minimum use of timber in post-war housing. 

Bricks.—The pre-war capacity of the industry was ap- 
proximately 7,500 to 8,000 million bricks per annum. The 
existing stock of bricks is approximately 1,000 million, and 
it will be necessary to clear brickyards before this stock 
can be increased without additional expense. 

The brick industry is in three classes, each responsible 
before the war for approximately the same quantity of out- 
put. These are the mechanised brickworks, which it is 
estimated can resume production within three months of 
the end of the European war; large brickworks which could 
probably resume production within six months and small 
brickworks which would require 12 months before resuming 
production. 

As soon as labour becomes available, therefore, it is anti- 
cipated that there will be little difficulty regarding brick 
production. It should be noted, however, that conditions 
have not made it previously an attractive industry to the 
worker, and if a state of full employment continues it is 
doubtful if it would return to normal production for some 
little time. 

Estimates suggest that 18,000 bricks are required for the 
average house, or 15,000 per dwelling, including flats. The 
existing stock would therefore give between 50,000 and 
60,000 houses if the bricks were used for no other purpose. 

With the estimated first-year production of the mechan- 
ised brickworks, a total of approximately 150,000 houses 
could be anticipated. The use of clay blocks cannot be 
regarded as likely to assist materially, but, generally speak- 
ing, it can be taken that house production in the first years 
after the war will not be hampered in any way by the 
supply of bricks. 

CremMENT.—No difficulty is likely to ‘be experienced with 
cement or with metal for reinforcement. 

PiasteR Boarps.—The production of plaster boarding was 
just developing before the war, when the optimum produc- 
tion was 6,250,000 ft. per week. Approximately 800 ft. of 
plaster boarding is required for the ceilings of an average 
house. There is much less production of other forms of 
boarding. 

Roorinea Tires.—No difficulty is anticipated with tiles, 
although clay tiles will probably take longer to get into 
production. 

AspHaLt Roorine, Roorrne Fett, Sanitary Frrrincs.— 
No difficulty is. anticipated. 

Cookers, Prumsine Units, Pires anp Taps, StrucruRAL 
Sree,.—No difficulty is anticipated. 
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Batus, Grates:—Some difficulty is probable in the early 
stages. An order for 150,000 kitchen-bathroom units has 
been placed, but production will not commence until June, 
1945. 

Winpows.—It is thought that, if no timber is available 
and steel is not required for other housing purposes, suffi- 
cient steel windows for 100,000 houses can be produced in 
the first 12 months after the war. 

Linoteum.—There are no existing stocks of linoleum. 

ALUMINIUM.—Research is now being conducted into the 
possibility of absorbing the aluminium industry in house 
production for doors, windows, etc. Little definite is known 
about the prospects, however, and the use of aluminium 


might prove expensive. 
LABOUR. 


The Committee has received the following evidence 
regarding labour :— 

A total of 1,362,000 persons were employed in the building 
and civil engineering industries before the war—1,008,000 
on. building; 354,000 on civil engineering or public works 
contracting. 

The Committee is not able to publish the figures of 
persons employed in the building industry in 1944 and the 
anticipated total at the end of the European war, as this 
information is confidential. It is understood, however, 
that at the end of the first year after the war the total 
is expected to rise to 800,000. 

The work of the industry is divided into four sections— 
(1) maintenance (which represented one-third of the 
industry before the war), (2) war damage, (3) housing, 
(4) other forms of new construction. 

Annual expenditure on housing maintenance before the 
war was £10 million a year. But if only £10 per house 
were spent on maintenance, thig would represent a total 
annual expenditure of £130 million. The percentage of 
traditional craftsmen employed in the different sections 
of work referred to above is as follows: Maintenance— 
craftsmen 58 per cent., labourers 42 per cent.; war damage 
—craftsmen 50 per cent., labourers, 50 per cent.; housing— 
craftsmen 52 per cent., labourers 48 per cent.; other forms 
of new construction—craftsmen 45 per cent., labourers 55 
per cent. 

It is estimated that one craftsman with the necessary 
attendant labour could build one and two-third houses per 
year. The Committee is informed that if the labour figure 
for maintenance is held at 350,000, it is anticipated that 
100,000 houses will be built and building at the end of the 
first year after the war. At the end of the second year 
it is anticipated that 200,000 houses will be completed. It 
had previously been maintained in the building industry 
that a period of 24 years is required: to train a bricklayer. 
It has recently been suggested that this could be reduced to 
20 months, after the first four of which the trainee would 
be capable of non-precision work. Country and specula- 
tive builders estimate, however, to train bricklayers in six 
weeks to three months. 

The Committee are of opinion that :— 

Precision workers are not required for the building of 
small houses with the exception of foremen and plumbers. 

The prefabrication of standard and standardised units is 
essential. 

Prefabricated plumbing units are desirable. 

Any lack of delivery of materials.on the site inevitably 
means delay in production and rising costs. 


ORGANISATION. 

The Committee are 9f the opinion that one of the difficul- 
ties in the way of adequate house production is the number 
of Ministries involved and the consequent overlapping of 
responsibilities. They therefore suggest the establishment 
of a Housing Council, with Regional Housing Councils to 
cover different areas of the country. 

The aim of the Council and Regional Housing Councils 
should be the maximum of direction and the minimum of 
control compatible with results. Each region should have 
one Housing Commissioner who should be an administrator 
and not a technician, with a clerical and technical staff 
under him. Each Regional Housing Council would consist 
of representatives of local and county authorities with re- 
presentatives of the regional bodies of architects, builders 
and operatives. Their duties would be-to estimate the 
number and disposition of the houses; the availability of 
labour and materials; to watch progress, and to decide 
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questions of regional policy and to decide the machinery 
to be employed. Their fundamental duty would be to. pro- 
duce the right kind of houses in the right places as quickly 
as possible. The Housing Commissioner would not be a 
member of the Council but would attend all meetings. His 
job would be the executive responsibility of producing the 
houses under the main direction of the Council, and he 
would have to be allowed as free a hand as possible. One 
of the existing Ministers should be responsible to Parlia- 
ment for all housing policy, and his duty would be to co- 
ordinate the diverse activities which are at present carried 
out by several Ministries. His Council would be advisory 
and would consist of representatives of the Ministries, the 
local authorities, the professions, builders and operatives, 
and of some of the housing organisations. Such a Council 
would receive regular reports from the Regional Councils 
and would advise on the appropriate action. They would 
determine general standards, leaving the Councils to adapt 
these to local conditions. There would be a small tech- 
nical and clerical staff attached to the Ministry for execu- 
tive purposes, as well as officers from the three Ministries 
seconded to him. On all questions of emergency, of which 
he must be the judge, the Minister would have to exercise 
his authority. The paramount consideration in the early 
days must be speed, and standards must be determined 
with this consideration in mind; not what is ideally the 
best, but what is the best possible under the conditions 
obtaining. 

The Regional Councils would not be concerned with 


purely financial matters such as loans, but solely with the . 


problem of production. 

The Committee are also of the opinion that in the distri- 
bution of labour and materials to the building industry 
there must be ‘room for allocation to areas which by reason 
of extensive war damage or special needs were unable to 
function effectively without outside aid. 

One of the principal difficulties in the way of proper 
planning is the delay caused by legal operations in the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land. Although expedited procedure 
is now available in the case of areas of war damage, which 
will be of primary importance in the post-war years, the 
difficulties of the acquisition of land in general will remain. 
Additional legal powers are needed, for example, to enable 
local authorities and private developers and authorised 
associations jointly to obtain by compulsory purchase, and 
subsequently to develop, housing sites outside the boun- 
daries of the local authority concerned. 

At present it is necessary for a private builder or owner 
to get sanction from no less thaw seven Ministries. If this 
procedure is adopted after the war it can only result in 
chaos, with disastrous effects on any building programmes. 

The Committee hope that one of the advantages to be 
gained by the establishment of Regional Councils will be 
to render it necessary for one application only to be made 
in connection with all new construction. In addition to 
the building of new houses undertaken by the local authori- 
ties and by private enterprise, it would perhaps be pos- 
sible, in special cases where a large amount of shelter was 
required in a short time, for additional work to be under- 
taken by architects and builders under the egis of the 
Regional Councils. 

The Committee are further of the opinion that the diffi- 
culties of the provision of housing have not been explained 
to the public in the same way as the difficulties relating 
to food and clothing. 


ECONOMICS, 

If cheap housing is to be provided on an ever-increasing 
scale, until a stabilised annual output is assured, certain 
basic facts must be recognised. 

The problem is not unlike that of the provision of muni- 
tions: (1) Organisation of the production centres of the 
necessary materials, either basic or prefabricated; (2) the 
recruitment and training of an adequate labour supply of 
the particular type required for the specific problems. 

If the organisation of the supply of materials and labour 
is on the right lines the output of traditional houses will 
be in an ever-increasing ratio. But materials must always 
be in advance of labour. 

An analysis of the rapidly spiralling prices of houses 
from 1919 to 1921, when the peak was reached, shows that 
one of the main causes of this increase (on an average 
from £750 to £1,000 in urban and suburban areas and from 
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£860 to £1,250 in rural areas for similar houses which cost. 
£350 and £360°in 1914) was the uncertain and-unequal dis- 
tribution of materials. The evidence before the Committee 
was to the effect that in many jobs men were kept idle 
because of the non-delivery of materials. One consequence 
was that the next time a builder tendered for a local autho- 
rity job he increased his price. 

Another cause was the fact, that most of the housing in 
the early years was carried out through the machinery of 
the local authorities whose responsibility was limited to 
the amount obtained through a penny rate, the difference 
being found by the Government. 

In effect, there was only one purchaser (or consumer) 
of houses, and although building firms ostensibly competed 
with each other, as the basic conditions were the same 
there was in the result no real competition. 

Experience is part of the national wealth, and ‘‘ experi- 
ence’ is the commodity which all Governments tend to 
waste. A case in point is the reliance on prefabricated 
houses as a major solution of the problem; and here a 
broad distinction must be drawn between the complete pre- 
fabrication of the house on factory lines, leaving the mini- 
mum of assembly of the parts on the site, and the pre- 
fabrication of the component parts. 

Prefabrication of component parts, such as doors, win- 
dows, fireplaces, sanitary units, represented approximately 
40 per cent. of the 1937-1939 house. This process should be 
developed and encouraged as much as possible and with 
a minimum of standard types of units. Prefabrication of 
the. complete house should also be proceeded with as an 
auxiliary help to production, but it must be remembered 
that any system of prefabrication must stand the test of 
time, which is the only test which can be entirely con- 
clusive, and a quantitative programme can only be satis- 
factorily built up as experience shall determine. 

Out of the number of prefabricated systems that were 
tried during the years between the two wars there are a 
small number that could be reasonably followed in principle. 

After the last war there were cases where prefabricated 
houses were produced at a cost of £750 when the tradi- 
tional house was costing £1,000. But the prefabricated 
house remained at £700 to £750 when the comparable type 
spiralled down to £600, and ultimately to £400-£450. There 
are some objections to this type of construction from the 
economic angle: the unusual construction antagonises 
traditional labour, and the rigidity of the framework or 
containing walls of the house limits production, if it is to 
be economical, to a few prescribed types. 

Costing is a very important element in production. For 
example, if there are ten doors to a house and 2s. can 
be saved on each door, this is a saving of £1 per house, or 
£4,000,000 on the Government’s ten-year programme. This 
argument applies to the design and production of all com- 
ponent parts. Unpopularity of type is also an expensive 
element in house production, as this means the rejection 
of types on which experience has beén gained. 

Quick, and therefore economic, building depends to a 
large extent on the operatives gaining experience, and 
thence speed, on definite types; but there must be reason- 
able variety. An economic factor, perhaps not sufficiently 
recognised, is the relation of the building programme to 
the regional disposition of the building trade. 

There are some 83,000 separate firms in this country at 
the. present time. Many of them only consist of one-man 
firms—chiefly engaged on repairs and decoration—and de- 
pending on any enlarged capacity of output .on casual 
recruitment. At the other end of the scale are a compara- 
tively few firms normally employing 500 or more operatives. 

It can be assumed that there are some 25,000 firms which 
can. deal with house production. The regional disposition 
of these firms is all-important in any plan for production. 
The reason being that as men in the building trade are 
released from the Forces they will gravitate for the most 
part to their home towns or villages and offer themselves 
to their old firms. Generally speaking, the numbers of 
these men will be in proportion to the sizes of the localities 
in which their homes are situated. Any deviations from 
these conditions will require special consideration. 

The most difficult problem of all for the supply of labour 
is the new town. Next in degree of difficulty is the town 
which undergoes, for various reasons, undue rapidity of 
growth, or the town which, has suffered extensive damage 
through enemy action. 
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The problem of the supply of materials also has some 
relation to the regional centres of production of such 
materials. Where good and reasonably cheap materials 
are to be found regionally they may prove more economical 
than those that have to be transported over long distances. 
With the release of Army lorries and trucks on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities there should be a reasonably adequate 
supply, but tyres may be a difficulty. 

Another extremely important factor in house production 
is site organisation. Opinion differs as to the most 
economical unit for house production considered in terms 
of the number of operatives for one operation; but the 
evidence appears to indicate that a figure of about 200 is 
the generally agreed optimum. Beyond this figure direc- 
tional and overhead charges tend to increase out of pro- 
portion to the result. Houses built in very small numbers 
will always be more expensive in proportion. 

If private enterprise is to be utilised, and it is difficult 
to see how the housing problem can be solved in reasonable 
time without such utilisation, there must be some financial 
“bridge”? between the stabilised prices likely to ensue 
after the difficulties of the first two years have been over- 
come. From the evidence submitted, it would appear that, 
as far as house production is concerned, this stabilised 
price, which may be assumed will obtain for, say, a period 
of ten years, with slight variations, appears to be about 
50 per cent. above prices ruling in 1939. Any difference, 
therefore, between this “stabilised ’”’ price (which should 
be reviewed from time to time) and the actual cost of 
houses in the early years of production must be overcome 
by some form of subsidy. 


FINDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The Committee realise that the supply of materials and 
the availability of labour and organisation are so much 
part of economics that the report must be considered as a 
whole, although for the sake of convenience the various 
aspects have been summarised under the different headings. 

The specific findings of the Committee are :— 

i. (a) From the evidence given it would appear to the 
Committee that with proper organisation and with the ade- 
quate release of labour there should be sufficient supplies 
of well-tried materials, with the probable exception of 
timber, to meet the requirements of a building programme 
of approximately 200,000 completed houses in two years 
after the European war. This also applies to fittings and 
the majority of component parts. 

(b) It must, however, be realised that this programme 
will be one of increasing output from small beginnings at 
the initiation to a maximum at the end of the second year. 

(c) There was evidence before the Committee that there 
had been little or no forward buying of timber either on 
the part of the Government or private individuals. It may 
be that this is impossible and that there will be only a 
very small amount of timber available; but if forward buy- 
ing is possible the Committee consider it should be treated 
as a matter of extreme urgency. 

(d) If the fact has to be accepted that very little or no 
timber will be available during the first two years, then 
the only alternative, in the opinion of the Committee, is 
concrete, either solid or in the form of pre-cast beams, 
rafters, etc. 

(ec) As regards the finishings, provision in the case of 
floors could be made in the design for the laying of wood 
block flooring at a later date. It would also be possible 
to provide alternative materials for the ccnstruction of 
pitched roofs such as steel trusses. 

(f) It appears to the Committee that there may be a 
shortage of clay tiles, both hand- and machine-made, but 
from the evidence it appeared that there should be an 
adequate supply of cement and asbestos tiles under favour- 
able conditions. 

(g) The evidence also appeared to indicate that there 
might be a shortage of baths and possibly other light cast- 
ings. If this is so, it might mean that for a time houses 
would have to be built without baths, which would have to 
be added afterwards. 

2. (a) The Committee place considerable importance on 
the differentiation between precision workers and labour 
sufficiently trained to deal with house production under 
adequate supervision. In the Government scheme, in 
which 20 months is given as the time for the complete 
training of an apprentice, it is stated that he should be 
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available for work of a less skilful character at the end 
of four months. In other words, the Committee draw clear 
distinction between labour capable of simple tasks such 
as the building of small houses and what might be called 
precision or fully trained labour able to deal with larger 
and more complex buildings. This would apply to such 
trades as bricklaying, plastering, concreting, ete. 

(6) There is one trade, however, which even in a small 
house is of a precision nature—viz., plumbing—and every 
encouragement should be given to the prefabrication of 
plumbing and hot water units. Evidence from one firm of 
well-known heating and sanitary engineers states that they 
are turning out 300 such units per week and are in a posi- 
tion to increase this output considerably. 

(c) Other questions affecting labour have been dealt with 
in the body of the report. 

3. The Committee welcomed the Minister of Works state- 
ment that the policy of providing temporary housing has, 
in the main, been abandoned, and that the emphasis is to 
be placed on houses of a permanent character. The Com- 
mittee are of the opinion that the Government would be 
wise to rely for the bulk of its permanent housing on those 
built of well-tried materials, concrete and reinforced con- 
crete being included in this category. 

4. The Committee regard prefabrication as a long-term 
policy which will supplement and possibly in the course 
of time take the place of well-tried methods of building. 
All new construction, whether of houses, ships or motor- 
cars, has to be submitted to the test of time. Elements 
of weakness in otherwise satisfactory systems can be cor- 
rected. 

5. The Committee are of the opinion that it is essential 
to employ both municipal and private enterprise if the 
solution of the housing problem is to be speedy and 
economical. 

6. The Committee understand that there is sufficient land 
already cleared under town planning procedure distributed 
throughout the country for at least 250,000 houses; and 
they are of the opinion that, if properly administrated, 
planning could proceed pari passu with the speediest pro- 
duction of housing that is possible of attainment. They 
are of the opinion that with proper direction from the 
Government a reasonably high standard of architectural 
values is possible. From evidence submitted, it would 
appear that where private enterprise works with architec- 
tural advice it will produce a higher standard of design 
than local authorities working without such advice. 


STATEMENT BY T.D.A. 

The Timber Development Association has issued the following 
statement on the foregoing report :— 

The report states that it is understood that very little timber 
can be expected from Canada and the United States, whereas 
in fact it is reported that a substantia] contract has been made 
by the Ministry of Supply with Canada for the supply of con- 
siderable quantities of timber during the next two years. 

It is also common knowledge that the~ United States has 
arranged to supply, under Lease-Lend, a number of prefabricated 
wooden houses to this country; this in addition to the supplies 
of timber they are delivering under Lease-Lend. 

Finland has not been largely devastated by the war, and in 
fact it is reported that a deputation from the Ministry of Supply 
has recently negotiated a substantial contract in that country 
for the supply of timber as soon as the Baltic is free from enemy 
shipping. 

As has also been stated in the papers over the week-end, a 
deputation led by the Timber Controller is at the present 
8 in Sweden to negotiate similar substantial contracts of 
timber. 

It should be further pointed out that the supplies of softwood 
timbers were additionally supplemented from other countries 
throughout the world—i.e., Brazil, etc.—and these countries are 
more or less unaffected by the war, and undoubtedly we will 
be able, as in the past, considerably to supplement supplies. 

One must also not lose sight of the fact that such countries 
as Finland, Poland, Russia and Sweden always used considerable 
quantities of timber in their housing programmes and yet were 
still able to supply this country and others with their require- 
ments. 

There is, of course, little doubt. that some restrictions on 
timber will remain in force for a period after the war, but as- 
industry swings back from war to peace-time production, supplies 
of timber—of ali kinds—will increase very rapidly. 

It would be interesting to learn from what source ‘the R.I.B.A. 
obtained certain of the information on which their statements 
are based, as they are not in accordance with the latest facts 
in the possession of the Timber Development Association. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must understood that we do not necessaril 
endorse t remar of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 

‘**Our Regency Heritage.” 
To rHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Simr,—Your leading article last week on 
“Our Regency Heritage”’ is interesting. 
I have had in mind for some considerable 
time the possibilities of the acquisition 
by the local authority of large houses in 
Bristol and the conversion of these into 
well-planned and convenient flats. 

I feel that many of these large houses 
have already, or will, become obsolete as 
single-family residences, and I have grave 
concern as to what is likely to happen 
with these houses if they are not taken 
over by some responsible authority. This 
is manifest—as in most of our provincial 
cities we see glaring examples of mis- 
appropriation and misuse. 1 venture the 
comment that certain parts of Bristol 
have ‘‘gone down,” and if we can do 
anything to raise the status of any par- 
ticular neighbourhood we shall not only 
help to provide decent homes, but make 
the city a more comfortable place in 
which to live and a more orderly and 
pleasant place to look at. Many of these 
large houses are reasonably well built, 
and I feel that if, following an inspec- 
tion, it is found that a house has, say, 
a life of from 30 to 50 years, the cost of 
conversion. would be fully justified. 

No doubt there are various obstacles, 
but it occurs to me that the local autho- 
rity could possibly, according to the con- 
ditions prevailing, either acquire the 
leases or purchase the freeholds and take 
what steps would be necessary in secur- 
ing further statutory powers in order to 
produce a scheme and a result worthy of 
this fine old city. 

This matter is, I feel, of vital impor- 
tance, and everything possible should, in 
my opinion, be done to prevent these pro- 
perties getting into the wrong hands; I 
am afraid this has happened in many 
cases in the past, hence the unhappy 
results. 

Extreme care is essential in this par- 
ticular work; primarily the convenience, 
comfort and safety of the occupier must 
be considered and due regard must be 
paid to amenity and also to historical and 
architectural interests. 

An area in which I am sure is a large 
number of the type of house I have in 
mind is the 14 square mile of Clifton, 
Cotham, and Redland. : 

J. N. MEREDITH, 

Bristol. City Architect. 
Contemporary Design. 

To THE Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—I was very interested in ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive’s” letter in your issue for 
March 9, with which many architects will 
be in sympathy. It is generally agreed 
that we should put up the best buildings 
we can in our own time, but, unfortu- 
nately, there is no agreement as to their 
style. Lethaby believed that buildings 
should be based on tradition, but contain 
that little extra which would be the 
tradition of the future. Sir Henry 
Wootton many years ago wrote: “‘ Well- 
building hath three conditions : Commo- 
dity, Firmness, and Delight.” 

"Tt is also generally agreed that the 
Orders, to which design owed so much in 
the past, having now little structural 
reason, are illogical as a basis of design, 
and that modern buildings must conform 
to present-day requirements, use being 
made not only of traditional methods and 
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materials, but also of those more recently 
introduced—reinforced concrete, glass in 
its many new forms, and plastics, etc., 
all of which offer such exciting possibili- 
ties. 

Revolution, rather than evolution, un- 
fortunately, however, can best describe 
some modern buildings. Often badly pro- 
portioned, staring, and lacking the quali- 
ties which experience in design alone 
can give, it is impossible to accept them 
as a logical development of a_ great 
tradition. 

The hope of architecture appears to lie 
in developing well-proved methods to suit 
modern conditions, whilst at the same 
time incorporating the best of the new 
methods and materials, due consideration 
being paid to proportion, texture, colour, 
mouldings where justified by the design, 
and a limited use of beautiful carving or 
other enrichment to emphasise the more 
important features, thus encouraging the 
sister arts. Sound development on these 
lines would recapture those elements of 
grace and delight which are so conspicu- 
ously lacking in some modern buildings, 
but are inherent in all fine architecture. 

Reading. C. B. Wittcocks. 

Architecture and Public Taste. 
To THe Eprtor or The Builder. 

Sirn,—In these days, when to be normal 
attracts the vindictive curiosity and atten- 
tion of one’s neighbours, it was with de- 
light that I read Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s 
paper, ‘‘ Lutyens and his Work,”’ and Mr. 
Philip Tilden’s ‘‘ Architectural Reminis- 
cences,’’ for they were normal. 

I enjoyed every word; what a pleasure 
to read of a straightforward achievement 
in the world of architecture, delightfully 
written, by men who have done something 
themselves, and who can appreciate what 
others have done; to read of clean, fresh 
minds, rich in architectural knowledge, 
and full themselves of inventiveness and 
detail. 

Mr. Philip Tilden wistfully says: 
‘‘During these last war years I have 
found myself looking back more and 
more——’’; have we not all looked back 
more and more? Do we not all yearn for 
the same years which seem to have passed 
for ever? Do we really want a “brave 
new world” or just a ‘‘sane, clean 
world’’? What special merit is there in 
a thing because it is new? Why cannot 
the old standards of beauty be good 
enough for us, not only architecturally, but 
in every sphere of life? One cannot go 
beyond the best. Why this organised 
attempt to debase public taste; to call 
oblongs drawn resting on the long side 
‘* architecture ’’; to reduce the masses to 
mere bags of biology? 

In the same issue as appeared the last 
of Mr. Philip Tilden’s ‘‘ Architectural 
Reminiscences ’’ there were also published 
come drawings of French prefabricated 
houses by a body calling itself the 
O.T.U.A. 

If Mr. Tilden was discussing architec- 
ture, then the drawings by the O.T.U.A. 
could not possibly have been architecture. 
I refuse to believe that the same word can 
apvly to two such different things. 

I noticed with some satisfaction that one 
of the elevations by the anonymous mem- 
her of the O.T.U.A. was labelled “‘ Facade 
Postérieure.”” 

E. Carran. 

Neath. 

Registration of Architects. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—Mr. Forster’s letter in your issue 
of March 9 does less than justice to the 
Admission Committee of the Architects’ 
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Registration Council, which has considered 

disposed of nearly 5,000 applications 
for registration since the passing of the 
1938 Act. 

Mr. Forster fails to take account of the 
statement in the Annual Report for 1944, 
to which he refers, that the delay in con- 
cluding the work of the committee on these 
applications is mainly due to the difficulty 
in obtaining from applicants full and com- 
plete information in support of their claim 
to registration. 

This difficulty the committee have had 
to contend with throughout their work, 
chiefly owing to war conditions. In many 
cases the re or persons whose 
names they have given as references, are 
on active service, while in other cases 
drawings, which the applicants could have 
submitted as evidence of their qualifica- 
tions, have been destroyed in air raids, and 
other evidence has had to be obtained. In 
still other cases, either the applicants 
themselves or their referees have failed 
to reply to repeated requests for further in- 
formation. 

As you are no doubt aware, the 
Admission Committee is a voluntary body 
consisting chiefly of practising architects 
and has been meeting steadily once a week. 

_All the applicants who were able to fur- 
nish satisfactory evidence of their qualifi- 
cations have long since been disposed of, 
and it is only those whose claims to 
admission are a matter of some doubt that 
have inevitably been held up for detailed 
investigation. 

VincENT Burr, 
Chairman, Admission Committee, 


A.R.C.U. 
68, Portland-place, W.1. 


Threat to a Beauty Spot. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Str,—The threatened spoliation of the 
famous beauty spot ‘The Manifold 
Valley,’ by the erection of a modern 
cement works, as sanctioned by the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, 
Mr. W. S. Morrison, will come as a 
surprise to all lovers of nature, 

Why select. the Manifold Valley—are 
there no other sites throughout the 
length and breadth of the country? It 
is difficult to understand Mr. Morrison’s 
decision. If this is an example of what 
we are to expect relating to post-war plan- 
ning, the glory of the English landscape 
will vanish for ever. 

It is the duty of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England to take im- 
mediate action, together with other in- 
fluential bodies represented, to protect our 
countryside. Under such circumstances 
combined action is imperative, together 
with the support of our Members of Par- 
liament. If such pressure.is forthcoming, 
I feel sure it may be possible to preserve 
this beauty spot, even at the eleventh hour. 

Southport. Gorpon Hewm. 


Herring-bone Strutting to Floor Joists. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


Sm,—On page 48 of the Technical 
Appendices to the Housing Manual, 
1944, issued by the Ministry of Works, it 
is required that 1ljin. by 2in. herring- 
bone strutting must be added in the 
centre of all spans of floor joists of 8 ft. 
and over. 

This is a survival from Victorian struc- 
tural practice which presumed, quite 
erroneously, that the customary scantlings 
of floor joists had been determined by 
strength, and that in consequence they 
required to be reinforced for stiffness. 

It is conspicuously absent from the 
L.C.C. Regulations for structural timbers 
and the British Standard Specification for 
floor joists, under both of which joists are 
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designed for stiffness, the requirements of 
which are far more exacting than the 
most extravagant estimates of requisite 
strength. 

The cost of complying with the Hous- 
ing Manual in this particular in all post- 
war housing will, in the aggregate, be 
colossal. 

Percy J. WaLDRAM. 

Edgware, Middlesex. 


Preparation of Housing Sites. 
To rHe.Epitor or J'he Builder. 


Srr,—I would call the attention of your 
readers to the trend of affairs in connec- 
tion with the post-war housing pro- 
gramme, particularly as it may affect 
those contractors in the London area 
whose custom it has been to secure the 
bulk of their business in the vicinity of 
their head offices, and whose activities 
have in recent years been restricted to 
their own districts in accordance with 
the policy of the Ministry of Works. 

In the early part of last year there was 
some spirited objection to a proposal that 
housing sites should be grouped together 
so that the preparatory works, such as 
roads and sewers, would form fairly large 
contracts upon which would be utilised 
the men and the machines of those con- 
tractors whose work on our airfields was 
coming to an end. Those who objected 
were naturally the contractors whose 
organisations were too small to have 
undertaken the construction of an air- 
field, but were, nevertheless, ready and 
willing to deal with a housing site in 
their own area. The fact that many of 
their workmen had been directed to work 
on the airfields whilst they were left. with 
little or no business was an added source 
of grievance. 

Tnen came the fly-bomb attacks and 
the mobilisation of all the resources of 
the building industry. The big gangs 
from the airfields and the ‘ Phenix” 
jobs were directed to London, where they 
were broken up and distributed as _re- 
quired. The local contractors were given 
all the work they could handle, and the 
majority of them had no time to recall 
the protests they had made against the 
proposal to exclude them from participa- 
tion in the preparation of housing sites. 
Those who still hoped to take part in this 
work felt sure that the dissipation of the 
big labour gangs and the absorption of 
all classes of contractors in the urgency 
of war-damage repairs would remove the 
main reasons upon which the proposal to 
make big contracts out of simple housing 
sites was conceived. 

To dispel any such assurances that may 
still persist I would call attention to the 
fact that tenders are now being prepared 
for a proposed contract for roads and 
sewers, etc., embracing no fewer than six 
sites in five different boroughs. Any one 
of the sites could be dealt with success- 
fully and expeditiously by any good local 
firm of moderate size, but, when lumped 
together, they form a contract which, by 
its size and the wide dispersal of its 
works, introduces considerations of 
finance and administration of such im- 
portance as will restrict the competition 
to the few firms of nation-wide repute. 
Why is it that, in spite of changed cir- 
cumstances, the authorities are still in 
favour of the big contracts? It is not 
that the work is of particular difficulty, 
being for the most part simple reinforced 
concrete carriageways, kerbs, footpaths, 
and stoneware drains. It is not likely (I 
hope) that a contractor of the larger class 
would be allowed to withdraw men from 
war-damage repair any more than a con- 
tractor of lesser importance. It is not 
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that the sites are near enough, one to 
another, to effect any sfibstantial saving 
in the cost of supervision by the contrac- 
tor or administration by the authority. 
The contract period is nine months, and 
this will probably mean that all the 
boroughs will have to wait for this time 
at least for sites which, individually, 
might be completed in three months. The 
answer may lie in the popular miscon- 
ception that the actual ownership of 
super-heavy plant is necessary for its 
economic employment or is a prerequisite 
in the execution of mass digging and con- 
creting. 

Whatever the reason may be, even: if 
grouping can be justified, it is still neces- 
sary for the great bulk of the building 
industry to consider the probable out- 
come of this method of letting contracts. 
As war-damage repairs become less 
urgent, I venture to predict that roads 
and sewers for housing will become of 
prime political importance and will have 
a high priority for labour. Most of the 
available labour will be directed once 
again to work for the large contracting 
firms. Men released from the Forces 
under Class B will be similarly directed, 
and it requires no great stretch of imagi- 
nation to foresee a state of affairs ‘where- 
by it will be considered advisable to 
create large contracts for the erection of 
houses in order to employ the big gangs 
of workmen that have been built up to 
deal with the roads and sewers. 

Tt is to be hoped that all builders who 
are capable of putting up a few rows of 
houses and who are not intimidated by 
the scientific wordiness of the latest 
model specification for concrete roads will 
make representations on this matter to 
their trade associations, so that some 
action may be taken while there is still 
time. Otherwise they may find them- 
selves for some time after the war with 
nothing but the tail-end of bomb-damage 
repairs and the return of their former 


employees—including those from _ the 
Services—indefinitely postponed. 
D. W. MILLER 
(J. Lawson & Co., Lrp.). 


Acton, W.3. 


Government Regulations and the Future. 
To THE Epiror or The Builder. 
Sm,—At the recent annual meeting of 
the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, Mr. Bevin placed upon 
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them the responsibility of framing the 
new rules and regulations of the industry 
in such a manner that all the best aspects 
of the Essential Work Order are incor- 
porated, and if possible improved upon. 


This provides the builders with a very 
real opportunity of winning back some 
valuable ground. am, however, re- 
minded of two things. First, the total 
lack of enthusiasm with which the trade 
operatives greeted the obvious advantages 
of the Order. Second, the wording of the 
memorandum by the Ministry of Works 
about the payment by results system, 
which read: ‘‘ The negotiations between 
employers ana operatives in the industry 
having failed to produce agreed proposals 
for the introduction of payment by results, 
the Government has no alternative but to 
introduce its own scheme.” 


This intervention must not happen 
again. It is obvious that a very difficult 
task confronts the employers if they are 
to find an equitable and satisfactory solu- 
tion in this matter, but it is not an im- 
possible one. When the final proposals 
are made ket us hope they are good 
enough to bring an appreciative feeling 
throughout the industry—an inspiration if 
you like; no petty cheeseparing. The 1941 
need for the E.W.O. and P.B.R. schemes 
dwindles into insignificance when the 
plans of the next twenty building years 
are unfolded. Advice to the builders is, 
therefore, ‘‘ get on with it and no more 
excuses for delay.” 

C. Rance, A.T.0.B. 

Barming, Maidstone. 


Bricklaying Dilutees. 
To tHe Epriror or The Builder 


Srr,—Referring to ‘‘ Roman Builder's ”’ 
letter in 7’he Builder for March 3, I note 
that in paragraph 2 he says one cannot 
expect a fully fledged bricklayer to develop 
in six months. 

1 am a bricklayer and have worked as 
an apprentice six years, bound and 
articled. I worked until the end of the 
last war—less any service—as a journey- 
man. I have since then held jobs as fore- 
man bricklayer, general foreman, and have 
held a post as a clerk of works for the 
past ten years, so I think I can.say that 
I know what I am writing about. 

You cannot get bricklayers in any way 
except a lad enters the trade young, at, 
say, 15 or 16 years of age, and grows up 
in the work. The way should be made for 
boys of 15 years leaving school to be, 
bound apprentice until 20 or 21 years of 
age with decent people, and be paid a 
decent wage. On at least two afternoons 
a week they should attend a good school 
where they can learn from a_ good 
instructor the use and practice of the 
drawing board, and also quantity sur- 
veyors’ work. 

When a boy has served five or six years’ 
apprenticeship, and he turns out a first- 
class craftsman, he will not lay fabulous 
numbers of bricks. If he is a good crafts- 
man he will lay somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of 500 bricks for eight hours; 
that on single-faced work is a fair day’s 
work. I have laid them hundreds of times. 

I think it time your readers found some 
other subject on which to air their views 
and left this section of. the building 
industry alone. The bricklayer has done 
a good job of work in this war, as I can 
testify, and we do not want the Russian 
bricklayer to tell us what to. do. Neither 
he nor his mate, nor both, could empty 
18,000 bricks out of a rail wagon, let alone 
jay them in mortar in a day. 

CHARLES BRAYBROOKE. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
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WAR DAMAGE REPAIRS 
M.O.W. STATEMENT. 

Mr. Duncan Sanpys, Minister of Works, 
in a statement made last week on behalf 
of the London’ Repairs Executive, 
said that last September the Govern- 
ment declared its intention to repair up 
to a tolerable emergency standard 719,000 
houses. The aim was to complete this 
winter programme by March 31. Over 
680,000 houses have now been repaired up 
to this emergency standard. This repre- 
sents 94 per cent. of the target with two 
weeks more to run. During the last few 
weeks repairs have been proceeding at an 
average rate of about 40,000 per week. 
This is about double the rate last De- 
cember, 

Future Programme. 

Even when the winter programme is 
completed a large amount of further work 
will still remain to be done. Many houses 
in different parts of Southern England 
have been damaged by enemy bombard- 
ment during the winter months. Some of 
these have been repaired as part of the 
winter programme, but the majority have 
received only field dressings and are wait- 
ing to be tackled. The state of repairs 
in parts of Southern England is there- 
fore still far behind that achieved in most 
other parts of the country. Until the 
areas affected have been brought up to 
the standard of the rest of the country it 
will be necessary to retain on this work a 
large labour force, including a substan- 
tial number of men from the provinces. 

For the purposes of this further repair 
programme Southern England falls into 
two categories :— 

(a) First Priority Areas, i.c., those areas 
which have suffered further damage since 
last September and in which there is a 
substantial number of houses which have 
so far received “‘ field dressing’’ attention 
only. 

(6) Second Priority Areas, i.e., those 
areas where all or almost all occupied 
houses have been repaired up to the 
emergency standard. 


Allocation of Labour. 

Labour will be drafted into the First 
Priority Areas up to the maximum which 
they can absorb. For this purpose it will, 
in so far as is necessary, be withdrawn 
from the Second Priority Areas. Thus the 
labour which will remain available for 
repairs in the Second Priority Areas will 
consist of : (a) Immobile labour, and (6) 
Such mobile labour as cannot be absorbed 
by the First Priority Areas. The labour 
under (6) will be distributed among the 
Second Priority Areas according to their 
needs. 


Standard of Repairs. 

In the First Priority Areas repairs will 
be limited to the standards prescribed in 
Serial 56, i.e., the emergency standards 
which have been completed in Second 
Priority Areas work will be authorised in 
these areas up to the standard prescribed 
in Serial 25 (7.e., full permanent repair up 
to but not including the decoration stage). 
In so far as they are available, the mate- 
rials to be used for these repairs will be 
of a quality acceptable for final reinstate- 
ment (e.g., clear glass instead of opaque 
glass, plaster and plaster-board instead of 
laminated board, etc.). Certain matérials 
are, however, still in short supply. In a 
proportion of the houses dealt with some 
substitutes will, therefore, still have to 
be used. 

Local Second 


authorities in these 


Priority Areas will have to decide, in the 
light of local conditions, the order of 
priority in which houses will be further 
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repaired. The aim will be to increase as 
quickly as possible the number of units of 
family accommodation. This can best be 
achieved by the repair of the less heavily 
damaged unoccupied houses which have 
hitherto not been tackled and by the 
repair of spare rooms in houses which 


normally accommodate more than one 
family. 
Organisation. 


The actual programme of repairs to be 
undertaken in each area will be agreed be- 
tween the London Repairs Executive and 
the local authorities on the basis of a 
rough survey. i 

This further programme of work will 
be directed as hitherto by the London 
Repairs Executive, who will continue to 
be responsible for the allocation of labour, 
the control and allocation of building 
materials, and general decisions of policy. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


The Call-Up. 

Mr. Motson asked the Minister of 
Labour when he discontinued the calling 
up for military service of men in the 
building trades; how many such men 
were called up during the calendar year 
1944; and whether any such men had 
been called up in 1945. 

Mr. BevIN said that apart from a small 
number of cases where men had been 
required as tradesmen in the Forces, the 
calling-up of men in craftsmen’s occupa- 
tions in the building industry had been 
restricted since the end of June, 1943, to 
fresh registrants who were not granted 
deferment as apprentices and to young 
men whose deferment as apprentices 
came to an end. Since October, 1944, how- 
ever, apprentices had not been called up 
when their deferment as apprentices had 
ended. The number of such men in the 
building industry called up in 1944 was 
approximately 8,000 and consisted almost 
entirely of young men reaching the age of 

A corresponding figure for the first 
two months of 1945 was not yet available. 

Mr. Motson: Is the calling-up of men 
in the building industry still going on? 

Mr. Bevin: Only in certain cases where 
the Forces need certain tradesmen whom 
they must have to make up for casual- 
ties, and to meet.other requirements. 
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Emergency Accommodation. 

Mr. McKIniay asked the Minister of 
Works if he was aware that the tempor- 
ary houses built by the Special Housing 
Association to the specification of his De- 
yartment were in most cases quite unin- 
Pabitable; that tenants were withholding 
their rent; and if any action was con- 
templated against the persons responsible 
for the material and design. 

Mr. Sandys assumed his hon. friend 
was referring to the emergency accommo- 
dation erected in a few areas in the west 
of Scotland in 1943. He was aware that 
in this case trouble had been experi- 
enced. Accommodation built elsewhere 
to the same specifications had, however, 
proved satisfactory. The Secretary of 
State for Scotland was arranging for an 
inquiry, 

The Aluminium House. 

Mr. Astor asked the Minister of, Works 
whether the aluminium house under 
consideration would be up to _ full 
standards, or whether it would be a sub- 
standard house on the lines of the Portal 
bungalow. 

Mr.. Hicks, who replied, said that the 
aluminium house was a temporary house 
providing accommodation similar to that 
provided in other temporary houses of 
the standard type. 


Use of Mobile Cranes. : 

Sir RatpH Giyn asked the Minister of 
Works whether there was any restriction 
on the use of mobile mechanical cranes 
being used in house construction; and 
what was the estimated saving in man- 
hours in the erection of a normal sized 
council house if such aid be employed. 

Mr. Hicks said that no restriction was 
placed on the use of mobile cranes for 
house construction, but military demands 
had created a general scarcity of these 
machines for civil work. They were not 
used in the erection of normal types of 
houses. It was not possible as yet to 
estimate the saving in man-hours which 
would be achieved. 


Cost of Works Payments. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL DOWER asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether the 
War Damage Commission would include 
in cost of works payments the additional 
cost of making good damage caused by 
deterioration or looting of building 
materials when such additional damage 
was caused either by delay on the part of 
the War Damage Commission in deciding 
that the building attracted a cost of works 
payment or when a value payment noti- 
fication was later rescinded in favour of 
a cost of works payment. 

Str J. ANDERSON said that as regarded 
deterioration, he would remind his hon. 
friend that the owner of war-damaged 
property might claim from the War 
Damage Commission the — cost of 
any temporary works reasonably executed 
to protect his building against deteriora- 
tion before the Commission had decided 
that a value payment and not a cost of 
works payment was to be made. Damage 
caused by looting was not war damage, 
and the Commission had no power to 
make any payment in respect of such 
damage. 


Houses from U.S.A. 

MR. Bossom asked the President of the 
Board of Trade if the 30,000 post-war 
houses coming from the United States 
under lease-lend contained modern 
kitchen and bathroom equipment; and if 
this would prevent British manufacturers 
of similar equipment from exporting it. 

CaPTAIN WATERHOUSE, who replied, said 
he understood that the temporary houses 
we were to receive from the United Statea 
would contain certain fixed equipment 
made to United States specifications 
which it would be difficult to supply or 
unecononiic to fit into the houses in this 
country. Housing fittings were for the 
most part in very short supply, and the 
heavy demands of the United Kingdom 
housing programme must have priority 
over all other requirements. 
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PREFABRICATED HOUSES 
AND THE BUG NUISANCE 


A MEETING of physicians whose 
speciality is the prevention and treatment 
of diseases met with in hot climates is 
not an occasion where one would expect 
to find the merits or demerits of pre- 
fabricated houses in this country coming 
under review. But this happened at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Society of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. Pro- 
FESSOR Buxton had delivered an address 
on a synthetic insecticide D.D.T. (dichlor 
diphenyl trichlorethane) and had spoken 
not only of its use against the mosquitos 
which carry malaria and yellow fever, 
and against the louse which carries 
typhus, but also against the house fly 
and the bed bug. Of this last-named 
insect he said: ‘A population of bugs 
is so well concealed, at least by day time, 
that one must rely either on a fumigant 
or on some contact insecticide which can 
be relied on to leave a lasting insecticidal 
film. Pyrethrum solutions in non-volatile 
oils are very toxic to bugs, but not suffi- 
ciently stable to be satisfactory. Thio- 
cyanate insecticides are more lasting, but 
being oily liquids and administered in 
mineral oils, are absorbed into plaster, 
wood, etc., so that a large part of the dose 
is ineffective. D.D.T. can be put down in 
such a way that a considerable part of 
it remains as a solid lasting film on the 
surface. It is without doubt the most 
effective material known for bug control. 
If it is used intelligently by the com- 
munity, not by the individual housewife, 
the widespread infestation of urban areas 
should come to an end quickly... . 
Practical extermination of bugs with 
D.D.T. has already been carried out in 
gaols, barracks and ships in many parts 
of the world. The exact dose to be put 
down is not capable of precise definition, 
for it seems certain that over wide limits 
the more one puts down the longer it will 
last. It seems that about 100 m.g. per 
square foot is likely to be satisfactory 
and to Kill any bugs which may be 
brought in for some three months. Some 
such dosage may be attained if one uses 
5 per cent. of D.D.T. in kerosene (i.e., a 
nearly saturated solution at temperatures 
prevailing in Britain, or nine ounces per 
imperial gallon), and sprays with a 
coarse nozzle held close to the wall, 
putting on enough spray to make the wall 
look wet without the liquid running off. 
One quart of spray should cover 300 sq. ft. 
The operator’s knowledge of the haunts 
and habits of the bug might be a large 
factor in success.” 

Dr. Busvine, who has collaborated 
with Professor Buxton, was the speaker 
who referred to prefabricated houses. 
Many of those he had seen, he gaid, 
brought a danger of bug infestation. 
Being made in sections, they were liable 
to have cracks between those sections. It 
was difficult to seal these cracks ade- 
quately because of the normal expansion 
and contraction due to changes of 
temperature, and this was especially the 
case where metal was used. These cracks, 
together with the hollow wall space, made 
many of these houses ideal breeding 
places for bugs. 

From what was said at the meeting, it 
appears that D.D.T. was invented in 
Switzerland some 70 years ago, but it has 
not been made use of because of the 
availability of many other insecticides, 
notably those obtained from pyrethrum 
flowers. Attention. has been called to it 
because of the extreme difficulty of 
getting more usual materials. In very 
large doses it would be a _ poison to 
human beings, but the dose would need 
be so large that the people manufacturing 
and handling it by the ton show no ill- 
effects. Its use as an insecticide ie safe. 


The Howard House: A Correction. 

The Howard House, which was illus- 
trated in our last issue, has been erected 
not at Watchet, as stated, but at 
Daichet. 
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EXHIBITION OF 
PREFABRICATED HOUSES 


An exhibition of prefabricated houses 
was opened last week at the Housing 
Centre, 11, Suffolk-street, S.W., by Mr. 
George Hicks, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Works. Sir George Burt 
presided. A poster display, to be shown 
later throughout the country, presents the 
story of prefabrication simply and directly, 
and eight stands contributed by private 
firms are built of the same materials as the 
experimental houses. 

The exhibits are fully illustrated by 
plans, details and photographs of the 
erected examples; in addition, a brief 
specification is given, together with speci- 
mens of the materials used. The majority 
of the exhibits have been illustrated in 
our pages from time to time, but here 
more detail can be seen. ‘The eight 
examples on show are as follows: The 
Howard; the Braithwaite; the Jicwood; 
the Key House (unbuilt); the Orlit; the 
British Iron and Steel Federation House, 
designed by Mr. Frederick Gibberd, 
F.R.1.B.A., and demonstrated at Northolt ; 
the Unity Structures, Ltd., fully detailed 
and designed by Mr. George K. Findlay ; 
and the Tarran Industries. These examples 
will be on exhibition for about another 
five weeks. : 

Mr. Hicks said that the public had been 
led to think, wishfully, that full prefabri- 
cation had already been achieved, and 
that it would automatically, like a fairy 
godmother, wave a wand and solve the 
housing problem. The public must not be 
misled. Even after a way had been found 
to build houses by factory methods, the 
factory and the tools had to be prepared 
and site conditions studied. The applica- 
tion of prefabricated methods to temporary 
housing proved difficult in all three of 
these processes, and while the programme 
for temporary construction was proceeding 
the difficulties incurred had made the 
Government consider it worth while to 
turn their energies to more permanent 
forms of construction. 
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‘REBUILDING PROGRAMME 
AND THE ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIES 


A REPORT on the engineering industries 
and the rebuilding programme has been 
prepared for the Engineering Industries 
Association by Messrs. Ronald Chapman, 
A.R.I.B.A., and Raymond Perry. The 
purpose of the report* is, first, to find a 
means of accelerating the rehousing and 
rebuilding of this country; and second, to 
give direction to the change-over of engi- 
neering industries from war-time to peace- 
time production. The authors summarise 
the various fields in which engineering 
products may play a part in rehousing as 
follows :— 

(1) Supplementing existing productive 
capacity in the manufacture of fittings 
and components used in conventional con- 
struction. 

(2) Similar fittings and components for 
Government sponsored factory-built 
houses. é 

(3) Similar fittings and components for 
factory-built houses sponsored by private 
enterprise. 

(4) The production of fittings and com- 
ponents to facilitate the conversion of ex- 
isting houses into flats. 

(5) The development and production of 
one or more models of a factery-built 
house jointly produced and sponsored by 
various engineering industries. 

(6) The producticn of components for 
schools. ; 

(7) The production of loose equipment 
for schools. 

(8) The production under sub-contracts 
of engineered components for public 
buildings. ; 

(9) The production of loose fittings ef a 
nature not hitherto manufactured for 
domestic use. a 

(10) New types of plant for building 
and assembly work. 

The report emphasises the fact that the 
wish of the engineering industries repre- 
sented in the Association is to supplement 
the building trades’ resources, not to 
attempt to supplant it. Among the 
recommendations made are that a Patent 
and Inventions investigation bureau be set 
up to operate in the following fields : (a) 
Building components and factory-built 
houses; (b) domestic equipment of a fixed 
and semi-fixed variety; and (c) loose 
fittings, furniture and gadgets. ; 

In a statement made last week, Viscount 
Davidson, President of the Association, 
said that taking the long view there were 
many reasons why a partnership between 
building and engineering would bring real 
benefit to both. If the building industry 
alone had to carry the entire burden of 
post-war housing (to say nothing of com- 
mercial buildings), its personnel would be 
expanded far beyond long-term needs. 
As many as 2,000,000 people might be em- 
ployed whereas. the normal long-term need 
might not be greater than 800,000. There 
was also room for co-operation in matters 
of national policy. There might be a ten- 
dency en the part of those in authority to 
concentrate unduly on housing and that 
other sections of the industry might be 
idle. Taxation reform, urgently needed, 
might be delayed with adverse results to 
both industries. A joint case from the two 
great industries would be overwhelming. 

1t was also stated that the Association 
had had meetings with the Building In- 
dustries National Council and also the 
building and engineering trades unions. 





* Engineering Industries and the Rebuilding 
Programme. Engineering Industries Associa- 
tion, Salisbury-sq. House, E.C.4. Price 5s. | 
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SOCIETIES & INSTITUTIONS 
THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
A Lecture on Church Crypts. 

AtrHoucH the Ecclesiological Society, 
since its inception in 1839, has seemingly 
explored all channels of art and archi- 
tecture, it has been left to the present 
Chairman of the Council, Mr. D. Cuis- 
HOLM Srmpson, to lecture on ‘‘ Crypts,” 
the very foundations of church building. 

Whilst the Romans kept to their tradi- 
tional custom of cremation, said Mr. 
Simpson, the early Christians, driven 
through persecution to worship under 
ground, soon found it expedient to bury 
their dead in the catacombs which were 
formed by sinking shafts and driving 
galleries through the volcanic deposits 
which supplied the mortar and stone for 
the building of Rome. The three methods 
used were: the Loculus—a narrow shelf 
cut into the rock on which the bodies of 
the poorer people were placed ; the Arciso- 
lium—a solid stone coffin in an arched 
recess, excavated in the side of the gallery 
for the more wealthy people; the Cubicu- 
lum—a chamber excavated at right angles 
to the gallery containing the body of a 
martyr enclosed in a sarcophagus of solid 
rock which was closed by a slab or mensa 
used as an altar. In this, as in many 
other things, Rome set a precedent for 
the rest of Christendom, and churches 
possessing the remains of martyrs built 
crypts or confessio in which due honour 
and reverence could be bestowed on the 
relics of ‘‘one who had confessed and 
given witness to his faith by his blood.”’ 

It became customary towards the close 
of the twelfth century, the age of faith, 
to build crypts under the larger churches, 
even though they were not the possessors 
of the body of a saint. These were used 
for the burial of high ecclesiastics or for 
the exposition of relics. Very few crypts 
were wholly below ground, and there were 
usually some openings for daylight to 
enter. Canterbury’s eastern crypt, and 
the wonderful example at Glasgow, stood 
entirely free, whilst some, like 8S. Zeno, 
at Verona, had their crypts under the 
raised eastern arm of the church. the 
method adopted by Bentley at West- 
minster Cathedral. 

The best known of the few Saxon 
crypts in England, all very small, are at 
Hexham, Ripon, and Wing. Of the more 
ambitious Norman examples, five great 
cathedral crypts are extant—they are the 
unaltered examples of Winchester, Wor- 
cester, and Gloucester, and those with 
early Gothic extensions at Canterbury 
and Rochester. 


ASSOCIATION OF BUILDING 
TECHNICIANS. 


Annual General Meeting. 

THe annual general meeting of the 
Association of Building Technicians was 
held on Saturday, March 3, at the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicines. Mr. Kenneth Campbell. 
A.R.I.B.A., the new President for the 
session 1945-46, was warmly welcomed. 

As retiring President, Mr. Davin 
Percrvat, A.R.I.B.A., gave an address, in 
the course of which he said: It is now 
ten months since our ‘‘ Building Techni- 
cians’ Charter,’ setting out our wages 
and conditions policy, was issued. The 
Charter remains our basic policy, and it 
is satisfactory to record that some steps 
towards its full realisation have already 
been taken. I believe that the post-war 





policy now outlined by the Executive 
Committee corresponds with the wishes 
of members and with the needs of build- 
ing technicians as a whole. 
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Firstly, we want it known that we 
intend this Association to grow consider- 
ably in size and influence throughout the 
building industry. We shall continue to 
develop our constitutional structure so 
that the greatest possible number of mem- 
bers is enabled to participate in running 
the organisation. 

Secondly, we shall continuously struggle 
to see that the capacity and skill of tech- 
nicians are developed and fully used for 
the benefit of the people. We have, 
during the war years, done our best to 
maintain and improve working conditions 
so that technicians serving in the Forces 
can return to good jobs with an opportu- 
nity equal to that given to those who 
have held industrial posts, for appoint- 
ment to the important leading positions. 
We shall press for the improvement and 
development of technical education for 
them as well as for those already in the 
industry and for the young entrants. 

Thirdly, we shall support efforts made 
to unify and improve relations between 
the professions that go to make up the 
technical personnel of the building indus- 
try. We want ‘‘closer co-operation of 
architects, engineers, surveyors and other 
building technicians, both in offices and 
in the relations between their professional 
institutions.’’ We shall at the same time 
seek to develop our own relations with the 
institutions, 

Fourthly, we shall continue and extend 
our technical and public work. We shall 
stimulate the production of technical 
works for the information of our own 
members and of the public. We shall 
hope to be able to help popular organisa- 
tions by affording advice through speakers 
and publications, and to increase the repu- 
tation of organised building technicians 
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as progressive people who work in the 
interests of the general public. We shall 
campaign for the most efficient organisa- 
tion of building work, always conscious 
that the more the workers are drawn into 
participation in the running of the job, 
the better the result will be. 

Our post-war policy supports ‘‘ the for- 
mation of official architects’ departments, 
attracting the best technicians, to carry 
out the building work of the Government 
and most Local Authorities.’”” Are such 
departments really more efficient than the 
ad hoc groups of consultants still em- 
ployed on a large proportion of public 
works? Of course it depends mostly on 
the spirit of enthusiasm that animates the 
technicians concerned. Good organisation 
qeans participation in responsibility, and 


that will breed enthusiasm better than 
anything 1 know of. 

BOOK REVIEWS 
Elements of Quantity Surveying. By 


ArtHur J. Wis, F.S.I. Third 
Edition revised. Crosby Lockwood and 
Son, Ltd. Price 15s. net. 

That the opportunity should come to 
revise a war-time edition of a standard 
text-book while still at war is in itself 
proof that its publication has been justi- 
fied. We have little to add to a previous 
appreciative notice of this publication 
except to say that some errors which few 
but a conscientious author would have 
noticed have been corrected. This is a 
work which, while particularly needed in 
these days of complicated building account- 
ing, will continue to remain one of the 
best of technical reference books when 
things have returned to the normal of 
peace-time practice. 


The War Damage Acts and the War 
Risks Insurance Act, 1939. Part II. 
Commodity Insurance Scheme. By G. 
GRANVILLE Stack, B.A., LL.M.(Lond.), 
of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Special Contributors. Butterworth & 
Co, (Publishers), Ltd. Price £1. 

The second edition of this book is to 
hand, In it are incorporated, with the 
revised edition, the second and third 
Cumulative Supplements and the Special 
Supplement of Forms. Five well-known 
specialists have assisted the author in its 
compilation and production. The useful 
practical: examples by Mr. R. W. H. 
Collier, chartered — surveyor, which 
appeared in the Second Supplement, do 
not appear in this edition. In fact, these 
have been already published by Mr. 
Collier in a book entitled ‘‘ Valuation for 
War Damage,’’ which we reviewed some 
months ago. 

The series of articles in Part III on 
Special Topics relating to War Damage 
(some 17 or so) are of great value and 
interest to readers. 

This new edition is a thorough revision 
of the original work; indeed, parts of it 
have been rewritten. It gives in full 
certain new Orders which were issued only 
whilst the book was in the press; and 
other material received later still is given 
in a small addendum. 


Fowler’s Architects’, Builders’ and Con- 
tractors’ Pocket Book. The Scientific 
Publishing Co., 316, Manchester-road, 
West Timperley, Altrincham, Cheshire. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a revised and enlarged third 
edition, containing nearly a thousand pages 
of data and information covering the whole 
field of building, including a full section of 
weights and measures. It supplies an 
adequate summary of the work and mate- 
rials of the building trades and has proved 
a handy work of reference for all connected 
with the industry. 
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Aluminium and Unit Construction 


Suggestion for an Expanding House 






The house is so designed that it can be made up from a number 
of basic cells, each forming one or two complete rooms. These 
cells are designed in unit dimensions so that they may be built 
up from a number of standard panels in the factory. 


First basic plan, 
previously s: 

































ROOF PANEL —END SECTION 


ROOF PANEL 


WALL PANEL 
WITH CUPBOARD 
FITTED INTO 
RECESS ~~ 


WALL PANEL 
WITH OPENING 

TO TAKE 

7 0 x2 6 DOOR 


WALL PANEL 
‘WITH REMOVABLE 
COVER OVER 

OPENING FOR 
FUTURE DOOR 
OR CUPBOARD 


FLOOR PANEL — 
END SECTION 


FLOOR PANEL 


WALL PANEL WITH 
HIGH LEVEL WINDOW 


CORNER ANGLE POST 


WALL PANEL WITH STANDARD WINDOW 


Structural members. Standard panels are used 
for : (a) Roof and floor, size 11’ 8” x 2’ 9” : similar 
panels 3’ wide for end sections. Roof panels are 
recessed to take a concealed gutter. (b) Outer 
walls, size 8’ 0” x 2’ 9’, 4” thick, in five variations 
for door and window openings. (c) Angle pieces, 
size 8’ 0” x 4” square are used at the junctions of 
the wall sections. (d) Partition walls, size 8’ 0” x 
2 9’, 3” thick, in two variations for door and 
cupboard openings. They are constructed from 
an extruded light alloy frame with a covering of 
light alloy sheeting; window and door frames 
are integral with the framing. 








This drawing 
shows the system 
of construction 
of a typical 

< basic cell 
WALL PANEL 


WITH LARGE 
WINDOW 


WALL 














Method of factory assembly. The whole cell is 
assembled off the site. Sequence of operations: 
(a) assembly of floor sections. (b) assembly of 
wall panels to form complete wall sections: 
jointing to floor: fixing of corner posts. (c) 
assembly of cupboard units and internal parti- 
tions and fixing to floor. (d) assembly and fixing 
of plumbing unit complete with sanitary fittings 
and heating and hot water system. (e) assembly 
of roof panels and fixing: fixing of gutter lining. 








We can give you 


FACTS 











about Aluminium 





- Alternative developments of 
second basic plan y 





Site assembly. The complete cell is brought 
to the site and lowered on to prepared founda- 
tions formed of extruded aluminium alloy 
joists. The joists rest upon pre-cast concrete 
point foundations, Drains having already been 
laid, connections are made to the plumbing 
unit through access doors arranged in the 
sheeting of the floor panels. A non-load 
bearing skirting wall of brick or concrete 
block encloses the sub-floor. An aluminium 
alloy channel section forms the removable 
cover between the cells at roof level, and also 
forms the eaves. 


Write to Northern Aluminium, and we wilt 
let you have a frank statement on what 
aluminium alloys will and what they won't 
do, to help your particular problem of design 
and production. — 


NORTHERN ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD. Banbury, Oxon. Makers of NORAL products 
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The paradox of a chaotic peace 
can be averted by the close co- 
operation of both producer and 
consumer. When the time 
comes for the relaxation of war- 
time controls Industry will be 
only too pleased to work to full 
capacity. 

We submit that the intervening 
period can be used to advantage. 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


‘HEAD OFFICE’) DONCASTER - OFFICES AND WORKS THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 


THE BUILDER March 23 1945 





We make Wire, Wire Rope, 
Hemp Cordage and Canvas and 
we gladly place NOW at the 
disposal of users the services of 
experienced technicians so that 
accurate details can be deter- 
mined in readiness for the time 
when it becomes possible to go 
forward. 




















Britain’s Standard for Hard Gloss Paint 













You may still. use “* HERMATOR ”’ with 
every confidence for the protection of 
wood and metal in all climates. It suc- 
cessfully resists rust, rot, decay, storm, 
rain, sleet, salt water and extremes of 
heat and cold. Not quite up to pre-war 
quality, due to restrictions on imports 
of certain raw materials, but the best 
that can be produced under present 
conditions and can still be termed— 





DOCKER BROTHERS siticit 
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NEWS. ITEMS 


Demolition Workers’ Wages, 

The Demolition Industries Wages Board 
announce the following decisions (March 
13): Lodging Allowance,—It was agreed 
that the increased rate of 4s. (four 
shillings) per night should operate until 
further notice. 


Permitted Week-end Breaks.—The 
Board clarified’ the arrangements, as 
tollows :— 


(a) Operatives were entitled to  travel- 
ling time on return, not exceeding the 
normal working day, even when the per- 
mitted break was exceeded. 

(b) Operatives were entitled to payment 
of lodging allowance during the period of 
the permitted break, and remained so 
entitled even. when the permitted period 
was exceeded. This ceased at the end of 
the permitted break and became payable 
subsequently only on and ‘from the day 
the operative resumed work, except that 
the operative was entitled to lodging 
allowance for the day he travelled back 
from his permitted break, provided he 
then took up his lodgings. 


Rural Water Supplies. 

In a paper on this subject, read 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers re- 
cently, Mr. S. R. Rarrety, M.Inst.C.E., 
stated that the difficulties connected with 
rural water supplies were almost en- 
tirely financial and administrative, and. 
if those could be overcome, the engineer- 
ing and technneal problems involved 
were seldom exceptional. It was in the 
national interest that schemes should 
have the widest practicable use,. and 
accordingly it was reasonable that dis- 
tricts lying On or near aqueducts should, 
within ‘certain limits, participate “in 
schemes on equitable terms. There was 
no justification for such districts having 
preferential terms, although districts 
near the source of supply might have a 
case. 

Whatever other works were necessary, 
the expenditure on mains would seldom 
be less than 75 per cent. of that of the 
whole scheme. hile the cost of mains 
was generally lowersin rural areas than 
in urban, capital expenditure on mains 
had not to be so high as to — a 
scheme from its commencement. It was 
suggested that the best procedure was 
the laying of relatively small. mains over 
the greatest. possible area.rather than a 
system of trunk mains with service mains 
radiating from them. 


Architectural and Building Drawing 
Office Practice. 

The British Standards Institution has 
just issued a very interesting document on 
Architectural and Drawing Office Practice, 
B.S. 1192. There has for some years been 
a British Standard for Engineering Draw- 
ing Office Practice, and the present publi- 
cation is a useful extension. The publica- 
tion is divided into two parts, the. first 
containing standard practice, and the 
second recommendations and typical ex- 
amples. Standard sizes of drawings and 
drawing boards, line thicknesses and types 
of line, dimensioning, scales and methods 
of projection from the subject of the open- 
ing clauses of part one, which. also con- 
tains a variety of graphical symbols, the 
representation of materials by hatching 
and colouring, and a list of abbreviations. 

The recommendations included in Part 
Two cover the layout of the drawing sheet, 
the numbering of plan units and of the 
drawings themselves, the selection and 
preparation of drawing papers, tracing 
cloth, etc., and the reproduction of draw- 
ings. The publication is illustrated with 
20 full-page drawings and figures to accom- 
modate which the size has been increased 
to twice that of the general:run of British 
Standards. Copies, of this specification 
can be obtained from the British Stan- 
dards Institution, .28,, Victoria-street, 
S.W.1, 5s. post free. 
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“THE BUILDER.”’ 
PRICES AND WAGES 
Until: further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ‘* Prices Current of Materials.’’ 
and Rates of Wages will be given in the 
first issue of each month only. Current 
changes will begiven weekly astheyoccur, 


CURRENT CHANGES 

At a recent meeting of the leading 
manufacturers of clinker concrete blocks, 
it was decided to increase the price 
immediately by Id. per yard super 
all round, on account of the increased 
cost of cement. Prices for full loads, 
delivered London, will now 
ZW, 2 Ha 2k ith, ae Fee FR 
3s. 10d.; 4 in., 4s. 10d., all per yard 
super. 











PREVENTION OF DAMAGE 
TO CONCRETE BY FROST 


Ir is well known that the denser a 
concrete the more durable it is, and that a 
dense concrete is resistant to the action 
of frost. It is also well known that some 
chemicals will cause the surface of the 
densest concrete to scale, and that con- 
tinued applications of these chemicals will 
result in the destruction of the concrete. 
One of the chemicals that causes deteriora- 
tion of dense concrete is calcium chloride, 
and trouble has occurred in cold ‘climates 
when frequent applications of salt have 
been given to remove ice and frost from 
concrete roads, even when the concrete is 
dense and would otherwise be durable and 
resistant to the action of frost. It is not 
the frost that ruins the concrete in these 
cases, but the action of the chemical, 
usually in the form of calcium chloride or 
salt. It is important to note that long- 
period tests have shown that these salts 
have little or no effect on dense concrete 
when it has been laid for four years or 
more. Four, years, appears .to be .the 
critical age, and up to that age it is risky 
to use salts to remove ice and frost from 
concrete. 

In cold climates, particularly in parts of 
America, the authorities have been faced 
with the problem of making concrete roads 
safe for traffic during the first four years 
of their life. Two principal methods have 
met with success. One is to coat the sur- 
face. with an emulsion of linseed oil as soon 
as possible after the concrete is laid. Long 
period tests in the United States show 
that this is satisfactory, and that concrete 
roads:so treated can be safely treated with 
salts to remove ice during the first four 
years of their life. Another method is to 
use special, Portland cements in which 
fatty materials are added to the cement 
clinker when it is being ground. The effect 
of these cements is to cause air to he 
entrapped in the concrete, and they are 
known as “ air-entraining ’’ cements. The 
presence of air in the concrete results in a 
reduction of its density and strength. The 
density can be controlled according to the 
proportion of fatty material added to the 
clinker, but any proportion that has the 
desired effect of rendering the concrete 
immune from attack by salts results in a 
loss of strength of up to 15 per cent. These 
experiments. will be watched with interest 
in this country, but it seems that long- 


period tests will be necessary in order to 
ascertain how the concrete made with 
“ air-entraining ’’ cement will behave over 
a long period of years, for one would 
expect the lower density due to the 
presence of air to result in less durability 
under traffic. 
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ENCOURAGING BUILDING 
TRADE APPRENTICES 


L,M.B.A. OPENS EMPLOYMENT 
REGISTER. 

In order to speed up the placing of 
building trade apprentices in the London 
area, the London Master Builders’ ‘Asso- 
ciation has opened an Apprenticeship 
Empioyment Register showing, first, the 
names of all members who are in‘a posi- 
tion to employ apprentices in the various 
trades covered by the building industry ; 
and, secondly, the names and‘ addresses 
and trades of applicants for apprenticeship 
for which the members approached: have 
no immediate vacancies. 

At the present time most of the work 
being done in London is unsuitable for the 
training of apprentices, and the purpose of 
the register is to ensure that what work 
is available is used to the best advantage. 

Under the industry’s national appren- 
ticeship scheme, which was endorsed by 
both employers and operatives two years 
ago, apprentices are indentured to the 
building industry as a whole, and are not 
dependent on the fortunes of the indi- 
vidual firms with which they may happen 
to start. 

All members of the London Master 
Builders’ Association have been circu- 
larised urging them both to take on the 
maximum number of apprentices, and also 
to send in immediately the names of all 
applicants for apprenticeship which they 
themselves are unable to take on. 


NO, OVERTIME. 


Apprentices in the building industry 
are not to work overtime. The question 
was discussed at a full meeting of the 
London Regional Joint Committee last 
week, and the following resolution on the 
subject was passed :— 


That ‘this London ‘Regional Com- 
mittee decides that no departure be 
permitted from Working Rules and the 
decision of this ‘Joint Committee pre- 
cluding juveniles from working’ over- 
time, whether apprentices, learners or 
labourers, and that the 44 hours be 
worked in the six working days, and 
that. no time be worked by juveniles on 
Sundays. 


The Committee also decided that the 
one-hour dinner period be strictly - ad- 
hered to in the London Region, and no 
variation of it permitted without the 
prior sanction of the Regional Joint Com- 
mittee, which will only be granted in the 
most exceptional cases of hardship. 

At the February meeting of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. E. H.- Bryan was elected 
Chairman and Mr. H. B, Kerr Vice-Chair- 
man. The present secretaries, Mr. W. J. 
Rudderham' and Mr. V.:T. Sulston, were 
re-elected. 


The late Mr. George Keith. 

We regret to record the death, on March 
5, of Mr. George Keith, chairman and man- 
aging director of Keith, Blackman, Ltd. 

e was 69 years of age. Mr. Keith made 
a valuable contribution to the success of 
ey company, particularly on the technical 
side. 


Timber Mission to Sweden. 

A timber mission from Britain ‘is to 
visit Sweden to aan purchasés of 
timber and plywood. The mission will 
consist of Sir Archibald Harris, Timber 
Controller, and the following officers: of 
the Timber Control :—Mr. Paul Williams 
(assistant controller), Mr. C. A. B. Tait 
(chief assistant), Mr. Charles) Mann 
(chief assistant), all of the soft wood 
branch; Mr. H. G. C. Townsend (deputy 
assistant controller), plywood branch, 
and Mr. O. A. Alexander (senior assist- 
ant), secretary. | ‘ 
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KEY TO HOUSING PROBLEM 


Spzakinc at a luncheon given. in his 
honour by the Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Trades Employers in Cleck- 
heaton recently, Mr. .G.. W. BucHanan, 
President of the National Federation, 
said that the key to the problem of hous- 
ing was an increase of both labour and 
materials, 

So long as there were shortages of both 
there must be some measure of control 
by the Government, but all the efforts of 
the builders to speed up production would 
be of no avail unless something were done 
to simplify the present method whereby it 
was necessary to get the approval of so 
many Government departments and local 
authorities before building could be begun. 
Until this was done there would be very 
slow progress in the production of houses. 

‘We, as builders,’ continued Mr. 
Buchanan, ‘‘ were very pleased to hear 
the Government’s pronouncement that 
their programme was to be switched over 
from temporary to permanent houses. We 
have long been advocating this. We think 
it is wrong to’use what labour is available 
on temporary buildings when permanent 
buildings can be erected nearly as quickly. 
Temporary buildings only justify them- 
selves when they can be erected with a 
minimum of building labour much more 
quickly and at a reasonable cost, consider- 
ably less, that is, than the all-in cost which 
is likely under the present proposals. 

‘* Permanent houses do not necessarily 
mean only houses built by the traditional 
methods. We must not be static in our 
outlook; we must try every method to 
increase production, every substitute 
where ordinary materials are in short 
supply, every new technique in organisa- 
tion. There is only one proviso we must 
make. That is that new materials and 
new methods must be thoroughly tested 
before they are extensively used. 

** Housing needs will absorb a large 
part of our energies, but it’s no good 
housing a man if he has nowhere to work. 
So don’t let us think that every man can 
be employed on building houses only. 
Housing must have first priority, but we 
cannot overlook such things as making 
good war damage, overtaking arrears of 
maintenance, switching over war-time 
factories to peace requirements, and the 
building of new industrial and commer- 
cial buildings. And even housing estates 
must have other amenities besides 


houses,” 
TRADE NEWS 


Constructional and General Ironwork. 

A catalogue drawing attention to the 
services provided by the firm has been 
issued by Messrs. S, . Farmer and 
Sons, Ltd., of Stainway House, Courthill- 
road, Lewisham, ‘ 8.E.13. The firm 
specialises in architectural metalwork, 
iron and steel staircases, constructional 
ironwork and __ structural steelwork. 
Messrs. Farmer inform us that a cata- 
logue embodying useful data is. in 
course of compilation, and applications 
for copies, when published, should be 
forwarded to the firm. 


Expansion. Joints in Concrete. Work. 

Expandite Products, Ltd., issue a 
useful. booklet on the making of joints 
of all forms in concrete construction. It 
deals with the thermal expansion of 
concrete and its change in length due to 
moisture, .and recommendations are 
given for the spacing of expansion and 
contraction joints to provide for such 
movement. Copies may be obtained 
from the firm at Cunard-road, Chase-road, 
London, N.W.10.- A 1d. stamp must be en- 
closed with applications. 
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LAW REPORT 


ACCOUNT BOOKS NOT INSURABLE 

UNDER WAR DAMAGE ACT, 1943. 
Kine’s Bencu Division. 

Before Mr. Justice HumPHReys. 
Hill v. The King. 

This case, which came before the Court 
in the form of a petition of right, raised 
the question whether account books used 
by the suppliant for the purposes of his 
business were goods insurable under the 
business scheme within the meaning of 
Section 84 (1) of the W.D. Act, 1943. 

The short facts were as follows: The 
suppliant, Mr. H. G. Hill, carried on busi- 
ness as an insurance broker in Lloyd’s- 
avenue, London, E.C., and on December 
29, 1940, his office and furniture and other 
goods, which included 33 account books, 
used for the purposes of his business were 
completely destroyed by enemy action. 

The Board of Trade was willing to 
make payment under Section 95.of the 
Act of 1943 and Article 3 of the War 
Damage to Goods (General) Regulations, 
1943, for the damage to the furniture and 
goods other than the 33 books in question 
upon the ground that they were merely 
‘* documents ’’ owned by the suppliant for 
the purposes of his business within the 
meaning of Section 104. 

Mr. Justice Humphreys, upholding the 
contention of the Board of Trade, said 
that if the books of account were ‘ docu- 
ments’’ they were expressly excluded 
from the scheme of insurance. He 
thought that the books were merely evi- 
dence of the work which had been done 
and were purely personal to the suppliant 
and of no value to anybody else. The 
answer to the petition, therefore, was 
that in his opinion it was bad for the 
reasons stated in the answer filed by the 
Crown and would be dismissed. 

Mr. D. N. Pritt, K.C., and Mr. P. 
Devlin appeared for the suppliant; and 
the Solicitor-General (Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, K.C.), Mr. Valentine Holmes and 
Mr. R. Boswell for the Crown. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


CRAWFORD.—Plans prepared for recon- 
struction sch and extension to houses at 
Dunalister, for which the architect is James 
Gilchrist, Rosebank, Crawford. 
GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for the recon- 
struction of 129 houses at Knightswood, for 
which the architect is Ronald . Bradbury. 
Housing Dept., 20, Trongate, Glasgow. 
_ GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for reconstruc 
tion and additions for the Town Assets Trust. 
Ltd., for which the architects are Miller & 
Black, 132, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; @ ger (t 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


MARCH 23, 
Ipswich T.C.—Rebuilding 10 houses at Camp- 
bell-rd. and Halton-cres. B.S. and Water E. 
Rochdale ass eee of kitchen at Girls’ 


High School: 





MARCH 29. 

*tEssex C.C.—Reconstruction of farmhouse 
and buildings at-Miller’s Farm, Thaxted. J. 
Soloman, F.S.I., County Land Agent, 69, Duke- 
st., Chelmsford. 

APRIL 3. 


Cumberland C©.C.—Erection of police station 
at Kells, Whitehaven. J. H. Haughan, County 
A., 4, Alfred-st. North, Carlisle. 

APRIL 10. 

Birkenhead T.C.—Labour and materials for 
conversion of three wards into maternity wards 
at Municipal Hospital. B.E. and 8. 

Rutland C.C.—Erection of _ additions and 
sundry alterations at the Castle, Oakham. 
E. J. Williams, 13, New-st., Leicester. Dep. £1 
(cheques payable to Clerk at County Offices, 
Oakham). 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


MARCH 31. 
Ramsay (Hunts) U.D.C.--C. 

APRIL 4. 
Milnrow U.D.C.—S. 

APRIL 7. 
Ashford (Kent) U.D.C.—S. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 


MARCH 29, 
Atcham_ R.D.C. — External painting of 56 
houses. §., 24,:8t. John’s Hill, Shrewsbury. 


MARCH 431. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch U.D.C.—For painting 161 
houses. S. 


? APRIL 3. 

Boston.—External painting of General Hospi- 
tal buildings. B. Haines, Secretary, Boston 
General Hospital, South End, Boston. 

APRIL 6. 

Birmingham T.C.—External painting of 
houses. W. Smith, General Manager, Estates 
Dept., 19-29, Sumner-row, Birmingham, 3. 

APRIL 9. 

Worcester T.C.—External § a om and repairs 

at Cottage Homes. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 
APRIL 10. 

Durham C.C.—External painting of county 

aie property. County S., 20, Old Elvet. 

urham. . 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


MARCH 30. 
Sunderland. C.B8.—Construction of roads and 
sewers at Nookside. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 31. 
Ipswich C.B.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.S. and Water E. 
Newburn U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. E. Dep. £2 2s. 
APRIL 2. 
Berwick-on-Tweed T.C. — Construction 
roads and sewers. B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 


a 


APRIL 3. 
Chester T1.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. City E. and S 
APRIL 4. 

Grantham T.C.—Construction of roads and 
B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. ) 

Ukeston T.C.—Construction of roads ané 
sewers. B..E and S. Dep. £2 2s. 
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APRIL 5. 

*tiford ns F40-— y of roads and 
sewers, J. Reynolds, M.C., M.Inst.C.E., 
B.E. and s° Tx £2 2s. 

Middleton T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Sutton and ~ T.C.—Surface dressing 
roads. B.E. and §S. 

APRIL 6. 

Gosport T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers a three sites. B.E. and §. Dep. £1 1s. 
each site. 

*Sheerness U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
— R. T. Watts, Acting E. and §. Dep. 

Ss. 


AP 5 
Macrame C.B.—Tarspraying of roads. 


APRIL 1 
Ellesmere Port ULD.0.—Surface dressing of 
roads. E. and §S. 


APRIL 12. 
— Vale U.D.C.—Surface dressing.  E. 


and §. 
APRIL 14. 

Cirencester U.D.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers at Chesterton housing estate. Eric 
Cole and Partners, architects and surveyors, 
Dyer-st. House, Cirencester. Dep. £2 2s. 

Hemel Hempstead T.C.—Laying about 380 yd. 
, Sin. soil sewer, manholes, etc. B.E. Dep. 

1 ls, 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


MARCH 29. 

*Birmingham  .C.— Part-time temporary 
Teacher of Practical Plumbing and Builders’ 
Metalwork. 21s. per half-day. ye from 
P. D. Innes, Chief Ed. Officer, Ed. Offices. 

*Bristol T.C.—Temporary Assistant ai tects, 
oe t .2., plus bonus. Three refs. required. 

Nelson Meredith es ), City A., Eagle House, 
pape Bristol, 

PB vga "*¥.0.— Temporary Assistant Archi- 

ects. 350-£450 p.a., plus bonus. J. Nelson 
Mereditir (F.), City A 

MA RCH 30. 

*Orpington U.D.C.—Clerk of Works. 6 gns. 
p.w., plus 19s. week bonus, plus —— hours 
allowance of £1 2s. 6d. p.w. E. and 


MARCH 31. 
Lincoln C.C.—Architectural Assistant. £260- 
£15-£320 p.a., plus 19s. p.w. bonus. J. E. Blow, 
C. of C.C., County Offices, Sleaford, Lincs. 


APRIL 3. 
*Epping U.D.C.—Clerk of Works. £7 7s. 
Two refs. required. B. Hiscott, C. to Nhe 
Council, 91, High-st., Epping 


Essex ¢.C.—Temporary Building Surveyor 
and Architectural Assistant. J. Lightburn, 
C. of C.C., County Hall, Chelmsford. 

Portsmouth T.C.—Planning Assistants. F. 
Sparks, T.C., Royal Beach Hotel, Southsea. 

Warwick €.C.—Three Architectural Assistants 
(R.I.B.A. members). £450 p.a., plus £49 8s. 
bonus and £29 5s. for temporary increase in 
office hours. <A. C. Bunch (F.), County A., 
Shire Hall, Warwick. 

APRIL 21. 

*West Riding C.C.—Two temporary Archi- 
tectural Assistants. B. Kenyon, C. of C.C., 
Ceunty Hall, begre 


*Ha re C.C. : oe Architect for County 
of jot ee <= £1,000 p.a., plus £59 16s. cost 
of living allowance. Application forms from 
F. V. Barber, C. of C.C.. The Castle. Winchester. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Accrington.—E.C. propose additional class- 
rooms at Grammar school and Technical and 
Art school; T.C. propose maternity home. 

Altrincham.—E.C. propose school sites at 
Grange estate and at old Timperley Village and 
erection of Junior school. : 

Amble.—U.D.C. appointed Hetherington & 
Wilson, County-chbrs., Newcastle, as architects 
for 48 houses. : 

Bacup.—T.C. appointed A. Brocklehurst (F.), 
St. James’-chbrs., Waterfoot, to collaborate 
with B.S. in preparation of plans for redevelop- 
ment of Town Centre. 

Batley.—E.C. propose adaptation of Park-rd. 
Baptist Chapel for additional accommodation 
for Park-rd. Senior Boys’ school. 

Bolton.—T.C. propose conversion of Heaton 
wie Chorley New-rd., into a nursing home, 
at 


aa .—T.C. approved hostel at Balliol-rd., 
a 

Brierley Hill. “et o, Seoul Cherrington 
and Stainton (FF.), dmund-st., Birming- 


ham 3, as pA Se, = preparation of plans 
for erection of houses on five sites. 
Carlisie—Board of Management of Cumber- 
land Infirmary to seek permission to complete 
proposed extensions at. infirmary buildings. 
Plans by S. W. B. Jack, 35, Warwick-rd.— 
Cumberland and Westmorland Mental Hospital 
Committee propose modernisation of Garlands 
Mental Hospital and to erect extensions. 
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Chesterfield.—Vicar and Churchwardens of 
Church of St. John, Newbold, propose exten- 
sions, at £7,000. Plans by E. G. Kington (L.), 
(Houfton & Kington), Furnival-chbrs., (23a, 
Market-st. 

Consett.—U.D.C. prepared. scheme for baths 
and gymnasium, with community hall and 
library, at £50 

Coventry.—E.C. propose extensions at Corley 
Open-air school. 

Coventry.—T.C. propose reinstatement of 
Foleshill swimming baths. Erection of five 
district health centres. Site acquired at Bell 
Green-rd. and Church-rd. for erection of com- 
munity centre. 

Ellesmere Port.—U.D.C. 
Hall, at £50,000. ‘ 

Flixton.—Lancashire E.C. propose erection of 
Modern school, Junior and Infants’ school and 
nursery school at Irlam-rd. _ 

oole.—T.C. pesnore Public Library at Car- 
a st., at £5, 
Hyd de.—E.C. ae hursery and elementary 
schools at Newton. 

likeston.—Derbyshire E.C. propose additional 
accommodation at Grammar school. 

Fi cateealliad .€. propose Town Hall at Bridge- 
s 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose Technical College 
%. Rosser Valley. 

ds.—E.C. propose erection of schools at 
Belle = Middleton and Stainbeck estates. 
Plans by P. B. Haswell (A.), Education Archi- 
tect, Education Offices, Calverley -st. 

Long Eaton. —Derbyshire E.C. propose exten- 
sions at Grammar school. 

Maocclesfield.—Barracks Fabrics Printing Co., 
Ltd., Lower Heyes Mill, propose extensions, at 


£11,000. 

Manchester.—C. MaoIntosh & Co., Lid., Fort 
Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham 24, propose 
erection of single ‘storey factories. ‘Plans by 
A. Lakeman, resident architect.—Watch Com- 
mittee propose alterations and improvements at 
police mortuaries, at £1,448.—E.C. seeking per- 
mission to complete extensions at College of 
Technology, Whitworth-st. Plans by Bradshaw 
Gass & Hope (FF.), 19, Silverwell-st., Bolton. 

Manchester.—E.C. propose school at’ White 
Moss, Moston.—T.C. approved additions to 
works, Ardwick, B. Pendleton (L.), architect, 
16, Brazennose-st., Albert-sq. ; works extensions, 
Ancoats, Jones & Dalrymple (F. & A.), 178, 
Oxford-rd., Chorlton-upon- -Medlock. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved conversion of 
buildings at Minshull-st., into Juvenile Court 
and Probation Offices. Plans by G. Noel Hill 
(F.), City A. 

Mansfield.—E.C. approved additions at Grove- 
ais, for Society for Help and Protection of 

irls. 

Oldbury.—Harvey & Wicks to prepare plans 
for maternity home, for T.C. 

Ormskirk.—E.C. propose extensions to Teajor 
and Infants’ school at Alt estate, Maghull 

Padiham.—Lancashire E.C. propose conversion 
of buildings for metal workshop and to estab- 
lish Junior Technical school. 

Pershore.—Worcestershire C.C. propose erec- 
tion of Highway Depot, at Three Springs-rd. 

Rotherham.—E.C. propose comets of nur- 
sery school at Coleridge-rd., at £2,000. 

Rotherham.—E.C. propose nursery school, 


propose Assembly 
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£10,000; also extension of Technical College, at 
40,000. 


t 


Stone.—Staffs E.C. peemese extensions at 


Alleyne’s Grammar school, at_£1,977. Plans by 
A. C. H. Stillman (EF. “Couaty Education 
Architect, Education Offices, County-bldgs., 
Stafford. 


Stockport.—Watck Committee propose Section 
House at Edgeley-rd., Alexandra Park.—T.C. 
approved warehouse, garage, canteen and 
sanitary works for H. Parkes & Nephew, Ltd. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—T.C. propose community 
centre at Meir. b 

Warrington.—Committee of Whitecross Homes 

propose laundry. Plans by J. Y. Hughes, B.S. 

Wirksworth.—U.D.C. appointed Frank Collins, 
of London, as architect for preparation of 
plans for development of sites at Derby-rd., 
Bolehill and Middleton for houses and bunga- 
lows for aged persons. ‘ 

Workington.—T.C. propose erection of Muni- 
cipal Public Hall at Salterbeck estate. 

York.—T.C. propose police buildings, at 
£40,000. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Barrow-in-Furness.—T.C. approved conversion 
of buildings into kitchen at MKawlinson-st. 


school. 

Birkenhead.—E.C. propose central kitchen at 
ioe st., Rock Ferry. Propose additional can- 
teen 


Coatvitle,—Leicestershire E.C. propose com- 
bined kitchen and dining hall at Grammar 
school, at £1, 

Dalton-in-Furness. = Lapcaahice E.C. propose 
central kitchen off South 

Darwen.—E.C. propose oatial kitchen. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Cackett, Burns Dick & 
McKellar, Elliston-pl., Newcastle-on-Tyne, are 
architects x: extensions to a canteen, for I. A 
Hodgson & C d. 

Newton-le-Witiows. —Lancashire E.C. propos 
additional accommodation at Grammar sc 
for canteen and dining-room. 

North Riding.—E.C. to erect central kitchen 


at Grangetown. 
TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes ——— accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

; Denotes accepted subj ~ to modification. 

Denotes accepted H.M. Government 
departments. 

Ashten-wador-Lyat-—Additional buildings for 
offices at Electricity Works, for E.C. A. T. 
Kemp, B.S.: *James Ridyard & Sons, Ltd., 
Rhilway Saw Mills, Ashton-under- Lyne. 

Durham.—Erection of _ miners’ hostel at 
Easington: *D. Rankin, Stockton-rd., 


Sunderland ; central feeding kitchen at Hel- 
mington-row: *Rowells (1924), Ltd., Byron-st., 
Newcastle. 


Halifax.—Works in connection with ndysece 
preparation of own sites, for T.C. 7 
Lloyd Jones, homas Coates gag), 
Ltd., Victoria- pies: Pt nar Bury, £55,012. 

{London (Air Ministry). —List of contracts to 
value of £500 or over for week ended March 


Surfacing work : & J. Glossop, Ltd., .Lon- 
don, W.6; Fitzpatrick & Son (Ctts. )s, Ltd., Lon- 
don, ECs John Laing & Son London, 
N. ; H. E. Pitt, Ltd., Millneld, ‘mhaene: 
Ciittord Lewis, Leamington Spa. 

Heating installations work: Norris Warming 
Co., Ltd., san beet Hopes Heating & 
Lighting, Ltd irmingham. 

ghting, maintenance work: Howe & Bishop, 
Ltd., Portsmouth ; Middleton & Co. (eakuee). 
Ltd., wecknes i A. M. Griffiths & Son, Ltd., 
Wolverham 

iced wack Malcolm & Allen (London), 
Ltd., London, W.C.2. 

Roofing work: Asphalte Specialists, Lid., 
Bristol RE cone Rudman & Bent, Ltd;, 
Chippenham, Wilt 

Bauiding work; E. H. Burgess, Ltd., London, 

S.W.1 


Civil engineering work: _ Robert McAlpine 


& Sons, Ltd., London, 
‘London (Ministry pi * Works).—Contracts 
meoy by M.O.W. during week ending March 


Ghee: Building work, Sir A. ng & Son, 
Ltd., The Oaks. Hooton-rd., Hoo 

Derbyshire: Building work, = Walker & 
oar & Co., Little Horwood ‘Manor, Bletchley, 
Bucks. 

Durham: Building work, Sir R. McAlpine & 
Son (Newcastle), Ltd., Garliol House, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Glamorgan: Building’ work, T. F. Howells, 
83, Bartlett-st., eorphilly. eo: 
Hampshire : Building work m. T. Nicholls 
(Southern), Ltd., Tennyson- -td., Portswood, 


Southampton. 
Lanes: Building wok: Taylor Woodrow 
struction Co., Ltd., we Southall, idan, 
A. Mo Co., ‘Litd., Victoria-st., S.W.1 Ls 
Richard Costain, Ltd., * Delphinar. 8.W.L 
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Norfolk: Building work, Potter Bros., Toft- 
wood, Dereham, Norfolk. 
Yorks: Building work, Bovis (Public Works), 
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Ltd., 1, Stanhope-gate, 
(Leeds), Ltd., Post 
Farnley, Leeds. 
{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
penere by War Dept. for week ended March 


4 W.1; M. Harrison 
ill Quarries, Park Spring, 


Lincs: Miscellaneous work, W. & J. Simons, 
Ltd., West Bridgford, Notts. 

Carmarthenshire: Miscellaneous work, Chas. 
Tyler, Swansea, Glam. 

London: Miscellaneous work, Baker, Ham- 
mond & Laver, Ltd., Rainham, Essex. 

Openshaw.—Conversion of showrooms 
factory: *Alfred Hodkinson, Ltd., 62, G 
hill-st., Greenheys, Manchester 15. 

, South Shields.—Conversion of Cone-st. school 
into factory, for T.C.: *G. Bailey, Ltd., South 
Shields, £1,016. 

Wallasey.—Works for 'T.C.: Reconstruction of 
16 parlour-type houses at Hillcroft-rd. housing 
estate, for Housing Committee: *Lloyd & Cross, 
Ltd., 68, Argyle-sq., Birkenhead, £13,576; erec- 
tion of branch library at Pasture-rd., Moreton, 
for~Libraries Committee: *W. S. Brocklebank, 
Ltd., Woodchurch-rd., Birkenhead, £1,897. 


EASTER HOLIDAY 
ARRANGEMENTS 


After consultation with the London 
Regional Committee and the Ministry of 
Works the following notice is being 
issued by the Ministry of Health to loca! 
authorities in respect of the Easter 
Holiday arrangements ,in London :— 

“The building industry have decided 
that shops and jobs in London should 
not be closed on Easter Saturday, Mare) 
31.. Under the London Working Rules 
of the Industry, Gocd Friday is not 
treated as a Bank Holiday and sites 
should therefore be closed for the Easter 
Holiday on Sunday and Monday, April 
1 and 2, only.” 

The incustry have also decided that 
in respect of any operatives’ periodic 
leave under Rule 6 which falls due with- 
in three weeks before or three weeks 
after Easter, such leave shall be aver- 
aged out so that as far as possible opera- 
tives who wish to do so may go home 
during the holiday provided that not 
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reen- 
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more than three leaves are taken in 
eighteen weeks. Provision should be 
made for labour to be available for work 
during the holiday in the event of an 
incident occurring in any area. 


Emergency Houses. 

The boards of ‘Tarran Industries. 
Limited, and Sir Lindsay Parkinson and 
Co,, Limited, announce that the Ministry 
of Works has agreed to the manufacture 
of 15,000 Tarran emergency houses, of 
which 10,000 are to be manufactured by 
Tarran Industries, Limited and 5,000 by 
Sir Lindsay Parkinson and _  (Co., 
Limited. Instructions to proceed have 
been issued to both companies by the 
Ministry of Works. 














The “ Fluxite Quins”? at work 


“*“A nice piece of plumbing’’ scoffed EE. 
“‘And all done with FLUXITE, I see. 
Well—your work’s all in vain 
Now just do it again 
And next time, shift the statue’ bawled he. 


For all SOLDERING work—you need 
FLUXITE, the paste flux—with which 
even dirty metals are soldered and 
* tinned.” For the jointing of lead—with- 
out solder; and the running of white 
metal bearings—without “ tinning ” the 
bearing. It is suitable for ALL 
METALS — excepting ALUMINIUM— 
and can be used with safety on ELEC- 
TRICAL and other sensitive apparatus. 
With FLUXITE joints can be “ wiped" success- 
fully that are impossible by any other method. 
Used for over 30 years in Government 
Works. Of all Ironmongers in tins—8d., 
1/4 and 2/8. 

Ask to see the FLUXITE POCKET 
BLOW LAMP, price 2/6. 

The FLUXITE Gun puts FLUXITE where 
you want it by a simple pressure. Price 1/6, 

or filled 2/6. 











FLUXITE 


eS TE TI RS AT 
SIMPLIFIES ALL SOLDERING 





Write for leaflets on CASE HARDENING STEEL 
and TEMPERING TOOLS with FLUXITE, 
also on ** WIPED ” JOINTS, price td. each. 
FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. B R), 
Bermondsey Street, London, S$.E.1. 
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